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May the Peace and Blessing 
of the Infant Jesus 
and His Most Blessed Mother 
be renewed in your heart 
at Christmas 


and during the New Year! 





MIARY KEPT ALL THESE WORDS PONDERNG THEM IN HER HEART 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


BRENDAN CROWLEY, O.P. 










| ek | AX ROMANA! PAX ROMANA! The peace of Rome had 
Ey descended upon the Empire. The temple of Janus had 
la been closed by Augustus, an event which had happened 
only twice before in the entire history of the Roman Em- 
pire.’ Yet in reading the titles of the Emperor, one is somewhat 
startled to discover that Augustus was never called “Prince of Peace.” 
Wonder at this neglect increases as the reader recalls that every noble 
deed of every Emperor was remembered by some title. Perhaps Au- 
gustus was denied the title because his was a strange peace, really not 
a peace at all. Throughout the territory of the Empire, the legions of 
Rome were garrisoned, ready to quell any revolt, prepared to meet 
any emergency that might arise from the subjected peoples. 
Spies of the Emperor were everywhere, and every popular gath- 
ering was watched and reported to the Master in Rome. 
Perhaps there were other reasons, aside from the foreign 
policy of Rome, for the failure of the people to proclaim Augus- 
tus the “Prince of Peace.” The cultural background of the Em- 
pire and her philosophical tendencies could not bring peace into 
the lives of the Roman citizens. The cults of the Romano- 
Hellenic civilization flourished in every section of the Empire. 
As the Roman conquest expanded over North Africa, engulf- 
ing Carthage, subjugating Egypt, and spreading its tentacles 
throughout Asia Minor, not only was the law of Augustus im- 
posed upon the vanquished, but the worship of the Roman gods 
was decreed as well. In the temples of Greece, Syria, and wher- 





1 Cf. Ricciotti. Life of Christ. Bruce, Milwaukee, 1950. p. 219. 
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ever Rome ruled, worship was paid both to the gods of the con- 
quered and to those of the conquerors. In Rome, too, the gods 
which were worshipped in the provinces found honor in the tem- 
ple on the Capitoline. That cult paid to a god or gods which 
struck the fancy of the adorer was adopted. If many cults and 
gods could attract the attention and appeal to the emotions of 
a man, devotion was given to all. Thus it was common for a 
man to worship a variety of gods, offering sacrifices to them 
for contradictory reasons. Saint Paul has described the pagan 
worship in his Epistle to the Romans: “For professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools. And changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into the likeness of the image of a cor- 
ruptible man, and of birds, and of fourfooted things, and of 
creeping things.”? So far had syncretism advanced and religious 
knowledge declined, that the philosophers of paganism could 
give no better reason for religion than that the State com- 
manded it. 

If such was the bewilderment of the leaders, what must 
have been the confusion of the masses? Superstition was ram- 
pant, even to the extent of worshipping unknown gods, through 
fear of offending them. The rituals performed were but barren 
gestures, powerless to influence thought and moral conduct. For 
the pagans, the gods were no better than men. The very faults 
which were despised in human beings were honored in the gods, 
and violence and injustice were proclaimed as their daily office. 
Saint Paul could write of the heathens as: “being filled with all 
iniquity, malice, fornication, avarice, wickedness, full of envy, 
murder, contention, deceit, malignity, whisperers, detractors, 
hateful to God, contumelious, proud, haughty, inventors of evil 
things, disobedient to parents, foolish, dissolute, without affec- 
tion, without fidelity, without mercy.”* They had little to help 
them to avoid these things. Certainly no assistance came from 
the philosophers and poets. Inspiration was not to be found in 
the example of the gods. Such a religion was weak and hesitant 
to answer questions of the existence and nature of God, and 
man’s immortality ; and thus there was no peace in the hearts of 
its adherents. The philosophers and the poets have been praised 
by men of every age, but, like Augustus, not one of them has 
ever been called, “Prince of Peace.” 


2 Rom. 1:22, 23. 
3 Rom. 1:29-31. 
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Such was the condition of the world into which Christ, the 
true Prince of Peace, was born. His birth had been foretold by 
the prophet Isaias, who had given Him that sacred title.* Prince 
of Peace, for Christ alone could bring charity and justice into the 
affairs of the Roman Empire. Prince of Peace, for only He could 
establish the harmony of right order in the lives of the pagans. 
Prince of Peace, for Christ could answer the questions troubling 
a despairing mankind. Prince of Peace, for Christ could abolish 
superstition by means of the truth. Prince of Peace, for Christ 
could cleanse the temple of false gods and ridiculous cults, and 
establish therein the worship of the One, True God. 

Almost two thousand years have elapsed since the birth of 
that Prince, and there is very little prospect of His peace as we 
again celebrate the anniversary of His birth. The fault lies, not 
with the Prince of Peace, but with His rebellious subjects. Christ 
has not been asked to present His solution, the only solution of 
world problems. 

As soon as peace was declared after World War II, fear en- 
tered the heart of every person. The Great Powers left their 
troops in the conquered lands, naval units were put in moth- 
balls, not destroyed; and reserve sections of the armed forces 
were organized. All this was done in a spirit of preparedness for 
a Third World War. The emergency has come. The Korean in- 
cident may have been the reveille for every army in the world. 
The relations among all the nations are in a state of suspicion, 
and those who talk of peace and security with us, may soon 
declare a total war. What is this but an echo of the peace of 
Augustus? 

The international front, especially Russian foreign policy, 
is not however, the only source of concern for us. Confusion 
concerning the basic questions of human living is universal in 
the secular colleges and universities. The intellectual life of the 
world is feeding on the slow poison of agnosticism, skepticism, 
and atheism in religion; materialism in philosophy; laxity in 
morals. The blind professors and instructors in these institu- 
tions cannot lead their students to truth or goodness, and the 
doubts, denials, and immorality of the pagans are revivified. 

Among too many people, the very existence of God is ques- 
tioned, when it is not openly denied. Knowledge of a personal 
God and Divine Providence are considered fables by modern non- 





4 Isaias, 9:6. 
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Catholic philosophers. The spiritual nature and immortality of 
man’s soul are discussed in liberal circles as one would speak 
about a curious antique. Modern man is even more confused and 
restless than the ancient pagan. 

Immoral leagues have been founded and boast of world- 
wide organization. Societies fostering birth control and eutha- 
nasia proudly publish the lists of their growing membership. 
Individuals are happy to join  licentious associations which 
would destroy the law of God. Their reward can be only that of 
the pagans, “who changed the truth of God into a lie; and wor- 
shipped and served the creature rather than the Creator who is 
blessed forever. .. . Who having known the mercy of God, did 
not understand that they who do such things are worthy of 
death; and not only they that do them, but they also that con- 
sent to them that do them.”> Family life is being ruined; juvenile 
delinquency grows more widespread each year; divorce is ram- 
pant; peace has disappeared from the lives of men. This is the 
world into which Christ comes in 1950. Just as the pagans of 
earlier times had no Prince of Peace, so among the modern 
pagans, none of the present statesmen, poets, dramatists, novel- 
ists, or philosophers is given that title. History indeed repeats 
itself. 

Saint Thomas says that if Christ had been born immediately 
after Adam’s sin, mankind would not have realized its need for 
a Savior.® Centuries had to pass also for man to realize that 
without Christ world peace was but a dream. Thousands of years 
had to elapse to impress upon the minds of men that peace in 
their personal lives, without Christ, is an impossibility. This 
truth is established by our brief consideration of pagan society as 
it existed before the birth of Christ. 

Nineteen centuries have passed since Christ, the Prince of 
Peace, first came among men; yet little attention has been given 
to His advent. We in this century, more than the men of any 
other age, should realize the need of a Savior. In less than fifty 
years we have been the participants in two World Wars, and we 
face the prospects of a third. Certainly all nations, on this Christ- 
mas, need Christ, their Savior, their Prince of Peace. Fear of an 
atomic war, fear of Russia, fear of responsibilities, and fear 
of death have gripped the human heart. Modern man has carved 


5 Rom. 1:25, 32. 
6 Summa Theol. IIIa, q. 1, a. 5. 
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a graven image, the world and the flesh, and he is now afraid 
that his worship will ascend in the smoke of an atomic or hy- 
drogen bomb. 

When the Prince of Peace, Christ, was born, an angel said 
to the shepherds: “Fear not, for behold I bring you glad tidings 
of great joy, that shall be to all the people: for today is born 
to you a Savior, who is Christ the Lord.”” Again these words are 
heard in every brilliantly lighted cathedral and in every mission 
hut ; in the large city, and on the small atoll; in our own country, 
and in those foreign lands which we consider enemy territory; 
for the Church rightly proclaims Christ as the Prince of Peace 
for all men. In the Gospel for the first Mass on Christmas Day, 
the glad tidings of the Savior’s birth are “for all the people.” 

When the angels left, the shepherds said: “Let us go 
over to Bethlehem, and let us see this word that is come to 
pass.”8 We of the twentieth century would do well to go over to 
Bethlehem with them, to see the Word of God, the Savior, the 
Prince of Peace, Who alone can save mankind. 





7 St. Luke, 2:10. 
8 St. Luke, 2:15. 








SERMON OF ST. LEO THE GREAT ON THE NATIVITY?! 


Translated by 
LEO PATTEN, O.P. 


@aniUR SAVIOR, dearly beloved, is born today; let us re- 
RY) joice, for it is not fitting to be sad on the birthday of 
Life. No one is shut out from a participation of this 
cheerfulness ; all have a common cause for joy. Let the 
saint exult, for he draws near to the palm; let the sinner rejoice, 
for he is invited to forgiveness; let the Gentile take courage, 
for he is called unto life. For the Word of God, God the Son of 
God, in order to deliver man from eternal death, is made man. 
And in such a manner did He unite both natures, that the glorifi- 
cation did not consume the inferior, nor the assumption diminish 
the superior. 

“Accordingly, while the distinctness of both substances is 
preserved and both meet in one Person, lowliness is assumed by 
majesty, weakness by strength, mortality by eternity; so that, 
as an appropriate remedy for our ills, one and the same Mediator 
of God and men might from the one nature die, and from the 
other rise again. For unless He were true God, He could not 
bring us healing; unless He were true man, He could not supply 
an example. ‘Glory to God in the highest,’ is sung by the exulting 
angels at Our Lord’s birth. How greatly ought the lowliness of 
men be gladdened by this ineffable work of love, when even the 
sublime angels rejoice so. 

“Let us then, dearly beloved, render thanks to God the Fa- 
ther, through His Son, in the Holy Ghost. Let us put off the old 
man with his deeds, and having obtained a share in the birth 
of Christ, let us renounce the works of the flesh. Acknowledge, 
O Christian, your own dignity, and having been made partaker 
of the divine nature, do not by degenerate conduct return to 
your wickedness of old. Be mindful of what Head and of what 
Body you are a member. Remember that you have been rescued 
from the powers of darkness and translated into the light and 
kingdom of God. Do not subject yourself again to the servitude 
of the devil, for your ransom is the blood of Christ. He will 
judge you in truth, Who redeemed you in mercy.’ 








1 Second Lessons for the Feast of the Nativity. 








MARY'S NEWEST SPLENDOR 


RAYMOND DALEY, O.-P. 





HE ASSUMPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
has always been a fascinating doctrine. Theologians 
 @) } have long been in agreement as to the fittingness of 
Mary’s final privilege, as a worthy consequence of her 

Divine Maternity and Immaculate Conception. The Church has from 
the early centuries of her existence given approbation to this doctrine 
by proposing it positively in the liturgy and in preaching, a manifes- 
tation that she considered it a certain truth taught by her ordinary 
magisterium. During the Vatican Council in 1870, the Holy Father 
was petitioned to define the doctrine of the Assumption, but it was to 
be our privilege in this Holy Year of 1950 to witness so momentous 
an event. As a result of this definition, the dogma of the Assumption 
of Mary into heaven is now an article of faith to be believed without 
question on the authority of the infallible Church of Jesus Christ. 
In her very departure from this life, the Blessed Mother of 
God is brought even closer to us. It seems certain that Mary 
died. True, some writers have denied it—“without any founda- 
tion” as Fr. Hugon, O.P., asserts.1 The recent definition of the 
dogma of the Assumption does not touch the question, but it is 
safe to say that the majority of Catholic writers have held that 
death did come to our Lady, not as a punishment for sin but 
rather as a consequence of human nature. It must be remem- 
bered that in the state of original innocence Adam was immortal, 
not by his own nature as a human being, but through a special 
privilege granted him by God. Human nature, of itself, is sus- 
ceptible to death, and Mary, though entirely preserved from any 
sin from the first moment of her conception, was no exception. 
If Jesus, the Incarnate Word, willed to suffer and die for our 
salvation, shall we hesitate to say that His Blessed Mother ac- 
cepted the bonds of death with supreme joy? In the words of 
an eminent theologian: “Jesus, however, mastered death by ac- 
cepting it for our salvation. Mary united herself to Him in His 
death, making for us the sacrifice of His life in the most gen- 
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1 Hugon, Tractatus Dogmatici, II, 769. 
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erous martyrdom of heart the world has ever known after that 
of Our Saviour. And when, later on, the hour of her own death 
arrived, the sacrifice of her life had already been made. It re- 
mained but to renew it in that most perfect form which tradition 
speaks of as the death of love, a death, that is to say, in which 
the soul dies not simply in grace or in God’s love, but of a calm 
and supremely strong love which draws the soul, now ripe for 
heaven, away from the body to be united to God in immediate 
and eternal vision.’ 

As we have seen, prior to the recent definition of the dogma 
of the Assumption, the principal arguments in favor of the doc- 
trine were the oral tradition expressed in the liturgy of the uni- 
versal Church and the teaching of the Doctors. Although no 
actual mention of the Assumption is found in Sacred Scripture 
and primitive documents are lacking in any explicit testimony, 
we find that as early as the 7th century the entire Church, both 
East and West, celebrated this feast under the title of the 
“Dormition” (sleeping) of our Lady.* Many theologians and 
liturgists declare that a solemn procession was held on that day 
even before the time of St. Gregory the Great. There are in 
existence ancient missals which contain majestic prayers in 
honor of the feast of the Assumption of Our Lady. Truly is it 
said that the faith of the Church is manifested in her prayer: 
Lex orandt, lex credendi. 

In addition to the testimony of tradition, however, there are 
several theological arguments which have always been invoked 
with regard to Mary’s Assumption. The first of these is founded 
upon her fulness of grace and the exceptional way in which she 
was blessed by God among women. Mary was so blessed that 
she was spared the malediction leveled against the rest of her 
sex to bring forth children in pain and to return to dust.”* Her 
body would not disintegrate, but would be granted an anticipated 
resurrection from the tomb, as was but fitting for that virginal 
body which had once held Him Whom the whole world cannot 
contain. Another argument finds its basis in Mary’s association 
with Jesus in His perfect victory over Satan, a victory which 
conquered both death and sin. She who truly shared His triumph 
would also share in its spoils: victory over sin and over death, 


2 Garrigou-Lagrange, R. M., O.P., The Mother of the Saviour. Transl. by 
B. J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. (Herder, St. Louis, 1949.) p. 156. 

3 Hugon, op. cit., p. 770. 

4Cf. Genesis 3: 16-19. 
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sin’s consequence. The Collect of the Mass of the Assumption 
says it perfectly: “She died; but she was not retained captive 
by the bonds of death.” 

Theologians have presented also many arguments of con- 
venience, reasons why it would seem only proper that Our Lady 
should have been taken up body and soul into heaven to be for- 
ever enthroned above the angels and saints. They call upon, for 
example, the love of Jesus for His Most Blessed Mother as a 
testimony that He would not have permitted her body to cor- 
rupt. They invoke, too, the excellent virginity of Mary and her 
Immaculate Conception, which would demand that her sinless 
flesh be preserved from the consequence of sin. Some even offer 
the fact that there are no relics of the Blessed Virgin as a prob- 
able indication of her bodily Assumption into heaven. 

Arguments such as these were intended only to prove that 
the doctrine of the Assumption was capable of definition as an 
article of faith, and they have served their purpose well. Now 
that our Holy Father has defined the dogma of Mary’s Assump- 
tion, however, the traditional theological arguments become as 
the flickering flames of candles before the penetrating beam of 
a giant search-light. What was previously only a theological con- 
clusion has become an infallibly certain tenet of Christian Doc- 
trine. Reasons of convenience and fittingness now give way to 
the authority of Truth Itself. Far from being considered another 
burden added to a long list of dogmas, the definition of the As- 
sumption of Our Lady crowns our faith and renews our hope. 
Mary has been taken bodily to heaven and our grateful hearts 
long to join her there. Her Son has raised her up on high, but 
not beyond our reach. 

We said at the outset that the doctrine of the Assumption 
is fascinating. This is true not only with regard to the theologi- 
cal treasures so intimately connected with the defined dogma 
itself, but also with regard to the traditional historical details 
of Mary’s death, burial, and Assumption. These latter are, of 
course, not an article of faith, but have at least a reasonable his- 
torical authenticity. The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin has 
been defined infallibly ; the circumstances and details concerning 
that event have not, but ancient writers have left us enough 
descriptions of them to enkindle our devotion still more. 

St. John Damascene is known above all as the Doctor of 
the Assumption. This eloquent preacher appeared before the 
same audience three times on one feast of the Assumption and 
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delivered three stirring homilies on the Dormition of the Mother 
of God. Excerpts from these sermons form part of the Divine 
Office of the Assumption in our own day. St. John traces the 
traditions of the past for his hearers and points out how Mary’s 
corporeal Assumption was the most fitting complement of the 
incomparable privileges which God had bestowed upon her. His 
sermons indicate that for the faithful of the 8th century, the 
feast of the Dormition commemorated the death, burial, and 
bodily entry into heaven of the Mother of God. The Greeks pre- 
ferred to refer to Mary’s demise as a dormition or sleep rather 
than death, not because they doubted that she actually died, but 
because the separation of her soul from her body was so brief 
that it seemed but a mere repose. 

It is principally in the second homily of St. John Damascene 
that we find a full account of the Virgin’s death and Assumption. 
We must note carefully, however, that St. John does not intend 
his sermon as a strictly accurate narration of what actually took 
place, for he constantly makes use of such phrases as: “It seems 
to me,” “it is likely,” and “perhaps.” His sole intention is to stir 
the hearts of his hearers, and in this he succeeds admirably. 
Hear his own introduction: “It does not seem to me to be out 
of place in the sermon which I am preaching, to describe to the 
best of my ability, to conjecture, and to set forth in outline the 
events which came to pass in the Holy Mother of God, which in 
a brief and only too synoptic form, we have received from for- 
mer times.”’5 

The preacher sets the stage with Mary lying on a humble 
bed in the same room where Christ celebrated the Last Supper 
and where the Holy Ghost descended upon the Apostles. A great 
crowd of the faithful had gathered there to beseech Mary not to 
depart, but to remain and be their consolation, and the Apostles 
echoed their plea. Soon Jesus came to receive the holy soul of 
His Blessed Mother, who addressed Him, saying: “Into Your 
hands, my Son, do I commend my spirit. Receive my soul which 
is dear to You, and which You have preserved stainless. I offer 
my body to You and not to the earth. Keep it safe, You Who 
were pleased to dwell in it, and Who in birth preserved it vir- 
ginal. You have come to me, that where You are, I shall also 
be dwelling with You.” 





5 The Second Sermon on the Dormition. Cf. Mitchel, Valentine, S. M., 
The Mariology of St. John Damascene. (Maryhurst, 1930) p. 147. 
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St. John Damascene continues: “When the pure body had 
been washed, it was wrapped in a clean winding-sheet and again 
placed on the bed; lamps and ointments were brought, whilst 
the angels, the Apostles, and the holy Fathers sang suitable 
hymns under the influence of the Holy Ghost. Finally, the Apos- 
tles raised the true Ark of the Lord on their shoulders and car- 
ried it through the midst of the city to the Garden of Geth- 
semane, as the ark of the covenant was carried to Mount Sion 
in the days of King David; angels preceded and followed, cov- 
ering the bier with their wings. A great number of the faithful 
formed the funeral procession. Thus, whilst Mary’s soul was 
carried to the throne of God by the angels, her holy body, hidden 
in the splendor of the unseen divinity of the King of Kings, was 
carried by the Apostles to the grave, whence it was translated 
to the delights of the celestial Eden.”® 

The Doctor of the Assumption brings his homily to a close 
with a striking figure. He addresses the tomb of Mary and 
charges it to tell what has become of its precioiis treasure. The 
sepulcher replies: “Why do you seek in the tomb her who has 
been raised to heavenly tabernacles? Why do you demand an 
account of corruption from me? I have not the power to resist 
the divine commands. The holy and pure body left the winding- 
sheets, and after it had given me a share of its holiness, and 
filled me with perfume and fragrance, and made me a sacred 
place, it was taken away, guarded by the angels and archangels, 
and by all the heavenly powers.’ 

Once again it must be remembered that St. John looks upon 
the details he presents, not as actual facts, but as possibilities, 
conjectures of what might have been. He does not attempt to 
give them a certitude they do not deserve; as a talented preacher, 
he uses details to complete the scene he is depicting and to 
arouse the faithful to a more fervent devotion to the Mother 
of God. There is a definite “Jerusalem Tradition” concerning the 
death and burial of Mary to which some theologians attribute 
not a little authenticity. This tradition includes the following de- 
tails: that Mary lived in the Cenacle and that St. John the 
Evangelist cared for her there; that the Apostles were present 
at Mary’s death; that Jesus came to receive her soul; and that 
her body was laid to rest in the garden of Gethsemane. The 





6 [bid. p. 151. 
7 Ibid. p. 153. 
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origin of this “Jerusalem Tradition,” however, is uncertain and 
thus lacks the credibility of the other traditions of the Church. 

This, then, was the Assumption until the Holy Year of 1950: 
a doctrine based principally on the oral tradition of the liturgy, 
the teaching of the Doctors, theological conclusions, and a few 
reasons of convenience, surrounded with details which were, at 
best, probable. Now it has been our privilege to witness the 
solemn definition of Mary’s Assumption into heaven as an in- 
fallible dogma of faith, the first such declaration of our century. 
Not since the Holy Father defined the dogma of his own In- 
fallibility has the world heard the voice of Peter raised in solemn 
pronouncement. The hearts of Catholics everywhere are grate- 
ful, first that they were permitted to witness the definition of a 
dogma, and then that this dogma should be the glorious Assump- 
tion of Mary, the Mother of us all. 

Had St. John Damascene been allowed to return to the 
world to preach the sermon on the occasion of this solemn defini- 
tion, we feel certain that the Doctor of the Assumption would 
have repeated the same words he used on that 15th of August 
so many centuries ago: “For the body of her whose virginity 
remained intact in childbirth, having departed this life, is kept 
incorrupt and is transferred to a better and more divine abode, 
not interrupted by death, but enduring through endless genera- 
tions. As the sun is eclipsed by the moon for a short space of 
time, and then reappears in all its brightness, so Mary’s body 
was hidden by death, but soon appeared in a new splendor, for 
she is the very Source of Life and Light.’’® 


8 First Sermon on the Dormition. Cf. Mitchel, op. cit., p. 163. 
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SERMON OF ST. ALBERT THE GREAT ON THE ASSUMPTION 


Translated by 
FABIAN CUNNINGHAM, O.P. 


“Who is she that cometh forth as the morning rising, fair as the moon, 
bright as the sun, terrible as an army set in array?” 
(Canticle of Canticles, 6:9) 


BSERVE THAT THESE WORDS, dearly beloved, are 
» spoken in admiration of the most admirable Mother of 
God, and in them there are five points that we should 
attentively consider: 





I. Why is the Blessed Virgin spoken of as coming forth? 
II. For what reason is she likened unto the morning rising? 
III. Why is she described as beautiful as the moon? 
IV. Why is she declared as bright as the sun? 
V. Why is she mentioned as terrible as an army set in array? 


These five attributes can, in a way, be said to come from the 
very name of this most glorious Virgin. She is called Maria. 
This name is made up of five letters. Hence, we place M for 
Mediatrix, A for Alleviatrix, R for Reparatrix, J for Illuminatrix, 
and A for Auxiliatrix. Thus we find why it is said of the Blessed 
Virgin that she “cometh forth as the morning rising, fair as the 
moon, bright as the sun, terrible as an army set in array.” 

The entire human race, on account of the sins of Adam and 
Eve, its first parents, as well as its own excesses, has incurred 
five evils: offense against God the Father, tribulation of the 
spirit, weakness of spiritual powers, beclouding of the mind and 
heart, and the attacks of cruel adversaries. It is because these 
five evils must be taken away that Mary is made Mediatrix, 
Alleviatrix, Reparatrix, Illuminatrix, and Auxiliatrix. 


I 


We read in the Gloss the answer to our first question. 
“When the Holy Mother of God was assumed into heaven amidst 
the sweet embraces of her glorified Son, all the angelic spirits 
and souls of the elect, breaking forth in praise of the Most 
Blessed Virgin, said, Quae est ista? That is to say, ‘Who is she 
that is so good, so loving, so praiseworthy, and so admirable, 
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who lovingly cometh forth? It is for the guilty that she comes 
forth in her rdle as Mediatrix.’ They knew that she had brought 
forth Jesus Who had reconciled the world to God the Father 
with His own blood. As St. Paul has told us, ‘For God indeed 
was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself’ (II Cor. 5:19). 
Hence every day we sing in the Mass: “Lamb of God Who tak- 
est away the sins of the world.” All the angelic hosts also recog- 
nized that Mary was elevated above all the choirs of Angels, 
so that she might continuously intercede for sinners as a tender 
Mediatrix. Hence, the Secret in today’s Mass: “May the prayer 
of the Mother of God help Thy people, O Lord, whom we know 
to have passed from this life in order to intercede for us in 
heavenly glory.” Solomon, who is a figure of Christ, said to his 
mother, “My mother, ask; for I must not turn away thy face” 
(III Kings, 2:20). 

In order that the Son intercede efficaciously for us with the 
Father, and the Mother with the Son, we must take care to of- 
fend neither Son nor Mother. He offends Christ and Mary who 
on Sundays consecrated to the Resurrection of the Son and on 
solemn Feasts of Our Lady, goes to dances and taverns, who 
takes part in games in which many oaths are heard, and indulges 
in luxuries. It is certain that Mary never took part in frivolous 
entertainments. “Never have I joined myself with them that 
play: neither have I made myself partaker with them that walk 
in lightness” (Tobias, 3:17). 


II 


As the morning rising. Here the Angels and holy souls recognize 
that the Blessed Mother is the Alleviatrix of those who labor in 
weakness of body and soul. It is said that at sunrise, the pains 
of those who are ill become lighter. We read in the Book of 
Genesis (32: 25-26) that the Angel blessed Jacob at the break 
of day. Let us also not fail to note that the rising morning 
(aurora) is derived from “golden hour” (aurea hora). Daybreak, 
rather than any other time, is the most precious time of day to 
them that are sick. And the Blessed Mother, before all the other 
Saints, is the closest and sweetest friend to weak sinners. She 
brought forth unto the whole world the Son of God, Who is the 
remedy for all illnesses. “The Most High hath created medicines 
out of the earth: and a wise man will not abhor them” (Ecclus. 
38:4). Mary is this blessed earth, from which the Most High 
God the Father has created medicine for the faithful. This medi- 
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cine is Jesus Christ in His earthly life, for as you all know, in 
His divine life He has existed uncreated from all eternity. The 
man who is truly prudent will not abhor this medicine which is 
shown forth to us daily in the venerable Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus we pray: Be Thou unto 
us, O Lord, a medicine of mind and heart. Many have placed a mis- 
tress, or money, or any other thing acquired in an evil way be- 
fore this medicine. They would rather lack the body of Christ 
than lose a lover, money, or to restore something which they 
acquired unjustly. 


III 


Fair as the moon. Here every blessed subject of the eternal King 
bears witness that the Blessed Virgin is the Reparatrix of all 
weaknesses. Just as the moon in her waxing restores humors to 
the body, thus did Mary conceive and bring forth the God of 
Israel, Who gives power and strength to his people (Ps. 67:36). Of 
this moon we read in Ecclesiasticus: “. . . the moon increasing 
wonderfully in her perfection” (43:8). Mary increases wonder- 
fully in perfection like the moon, but unlike this heavenly body, 
she does not decrease. She goes from virtue to virtue (Ps. 83:8). 
So we, dearly beloved, should increase in practice of the virtues 
and good works from day to day. As the Lord said to Noe: “In- 
crease and multiply, and fill the earth” (Gen. 9:1). In Noe we 
should see the wealthy and those who rule, and in his sons, the 
poor and those who are subjects. To all these the Lord says: 
“Increase in virtue, and multiply in good works, for thus you 
shall fill the land of the living.” Those who act contrary to these 
words of the Lord and slide daily further and further away from 
the perfection of charity, will end in the depths of degradation. 


IV 


Bright as the sun. The heavenly army now proclaims that the 
Blessed Virgin is the Illuminatrix of heaven and earth. Just as 
the sun illumines the darkness of this world, so does she prepare 
his tabernacle for the eternal Sun who is born of her and en- 
lightens those who dwell in darkness and the shadow of death. 
The prophets of old sang in glowing phrases of the rising of this 
sun. Malachias writes: “But unto you that fear My name, the 
Sun of justice shall arise, and health in His wings” (4:2). 

Christ then is this Sun of justice Who illumines the world 
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by His most glorious life and sublime teachings. It is He also 
Who will declare the excesses of the impious in judgment. Truly 
there is “health in His wings.” Eternal health is granted him 
upon whom this Sun has cast its beams, that is, whose body and 
soul He has glorified. We read in the Scriptures (Ecclus. 42:16), 
of the Son of God and His Mother: “The sun giving light hath 
looked upon all things: and full of the glory of the Lord is his 
work.” By these words, my beloved brethren, understand that 
the sun of heaven is twofold—the Son of God and His Mother. 
These suns look upon all things, that is, to men of every station 
in life, and to them that are worthy they transmit special por- 
tions of eternal retribution, as is the custom with rulers. 


V 

Terrible as an army set in array. Here the blessed in heaven hail 
the Virgin Mary as the powerful Auxiliatrix of the faithful 
against the demons and the seven-fold throng of demoralizing 
vices. Of her we read in the Canticle of Canticles: “Thy neck 
is as the tower of David, which is built with bulwarks: a thou- 
sand bucklers hang upon it, all the armour of valiant men” (4:4). 
Observe, brethren, that by the neck, the holy writer wishes to 
express the Blessed Virgin, for through her who is so perfect, 
the entire body of the Church is united to the Head Who is 
Christ. She is as the “tower of David,” because she is firm and 
powerful, and the faithful find in her a ready refuge. She is, as 
it were, built with bulwarks, that is to say, she has aid from the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. A thousand bucklers who are the 
Angelic hosts hang upon her for the defense of them that fly to 
her. All the armour of valiant men hangs upon her because all 
the elect help him that seeks her protection and aid. 

It is a fitting thing therefore, dearly beloved in Christ, that 
through true penance we fly to this powerful Auxiliatrix, so 
that through her we might have protection against all our 
enemies in the day of judgment. 

Which may Thou deign to grant us Who liveth and reigneth 
God, world without end. Amen. 





1i.e. the seven capital sins. (Tr.) 








THE ASSUMPTION AND OUR SANCTIFICATION 


DOMINIC ROVER, O.P. 


P}HE ORDINARY PERSON, who has taken no part in 
such a momentous act as the defining of the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady (save for the oblation of his un- 
bounded faith in that holy fact) will look upon the 
definition with great awe and humble submission, but he may 
wonder what it means to him. Certainly it means an increase 
of devotion to Mary. Any official act on the part of the Church 
which calls attention to her matchless privileges will lead to 
devotion, but under what aspect? The Assumption, just because 
it is for Mary a term, a consummation, a fulfillment in glory, 
may seem very far off to us and not nearly as meaningful as the 
mysteries of her life on earth. And being so far off, it might be 
thought to apply entirely to Mary and not at all to us. Thus, 
when we say our Rosary and complete the cycle of mysteries 
with the consideration of Mary’s Assumption and Coronation, 
we may tend to think of these mysteries as ornamental and 
purely adventitious. It would be a great mistake to think so. 
For the Assumption of Our Blessed Lady into heaven is 
related to our salvation and our sanctification in a very special 
way. John of Euboea writes: “This (the Assumption) is called 
both a great and final feast because it is the completion of the 
benign economy of our Lord and God.” Note what is said here. 
First of all, the Assumption is intrinsically related to “the benign 
economy of our Lord and God,” and secondly, it is the “great 
and final feast” which brings that economy to completion. This 
striking, and yet doctrinally precise, statement ought to assure 
us that we will find in Mary’s Assumption something more than 
a mere pious tradition. We will find in it the hidden treasure of 
sanctification, the instrument and model of our own sanctifica- 
tion. For if Christ so perfectly united her to Himself in the work 
of Redemption that the Assumption of her body —that body 
which bore Him, nourished Him, and suffered with Him—brings 
that work to completion, we must go to the Assumption as to a 
great and sanctifying mystery, and a mystery so ordained, so 








1 John of Euboea, Or. in concept. s. Deip., no. 22; PG, XCVI, 1497. 
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located, that it is at the same time a mystery of Mary and a 
mystery of Christ. For just as the suffering body of the Mother 
of Sorrows is, together with the suffering humanity of Christ, 
the instrument and model of our Redemption, so the Assumed 
Mary, the Glorified Mary, is, together with the Resurrected 
Christ, the model and instrument of'our sanctification and glori- 
fication. As instrument, that glorified body is the very principle, 
under Christ, of our salvation. As model, it has the power to 
arouse in us the fullest response of those virtues which in this 
life are sanctity. 

Viewed then as a mark of the special predilection of the 
Trinity in her regard, and as the exclusive reward of the Re- 
deemer for her part in the work of Redemption, the Assump- 
tion of Mary has a unique power to awaken in us an increase 
of faith, of hope, and charity. And when we consider, as we 
will, the very concrete and practical lessons it contains for the 
instruction of our erring generation, we will find in it the most 
telling motives for the practice of the moral virtues. 


FAITH AND HOPE 


What choicer food could faith feed upon than the firm be- 
lief. that the Resurrection, which means perfection of glory in 
body and soul, is not only accomplished in Christ, but in one of 
the members of His Mystical Body? For Mary, the principal 
member of the Mystical Body of Christ, gives testimony to all 
the members of that Body. She speaks in glory to our faith. 
“He is not here; He is risen. Behold His Body, victorious over 
death. Behold my body, now assumed into Heaven. Behold in 
me your own Resurrection, by the power of my Son.” Her con- 
quest over Satan, foretold in Genesis, has been made as perfect 
as His, for she has been united to Him in glory in an anticipated 
resurrection which is the type and promise of ours. 

That which is our faith is also our hope. If our hope be 
for grace and glory, it is a hope already fulfilled in Mary. Full 
of grace, she has attained the fulness of glory by her glorious 
Assumption into Heaven. Scheeben, the great German theolo- 
gian, writes in his Mariology: 

“... Without Mary’s resurrection and glorification . . . the 
guarantee for our redemption would .. . be lacking precisely 
where, apart from Christ, the evidence of the efficacy of redemp- 
tion should be most sought and expected.” And again: “It could 
be said that, as Christ’s resurrection ... forms the material and 
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formal foundation of Christian faith and hope, so Mary’s resur- 
rection, which is guaranteed with and by that of Christ ... is 
next to Christ the climax of faith in the objectively accomplished 
work of redemption and forms a secondary guaranty of Chris- 
tian hope.’” Before the risen and glorified Mary faith has a new 
moment of adhesion, and hope a new pledge and certitude. For 
in a secondary and subordinate sense we may say of the glorified 
Mary what St. Paul says of Christ in His Resurrection: “And 
if Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching vain; and 
your faith is also vain.” (I Cor. 15/17). 


CHARITY 


When faith has penetrated more deeply the mystery of the 
Assumption, the Love which instituted and accomplished this 
holy design is then seen in all its purity. And Love evokes in 
us a response of love, love for Christ who honored her and us 
in her glorious Assumption. Indeed, if it is the example of 
virtue that leads us to virtue, we may say that the granting of 
this privilege to Mary is an example of the highest virtue on 
the part of Christ. For His Love could not satisfy itself until 
she shared with Him that glory of body and soul which was 
already His by the Resurrection. The Love that speaks in the 
Assumption is a Love that is entirely efficacious, for it is able 
to do what poor human love tries in vain to do—to elevate, to 
sanctify, to glorify the beloved. 

Yet it is only in the perfection of a child-like love for Mary 
that we can make an adequate return of love and thanksgiving 
to Him for the plenitude of His Love towards her. For it is 
only then that we will begin to understand that she alone, the 
Immaculate one, is worthy of His Love, and that the exchange 
of affection between them is utterly unique. “One is my dove; 
my perfect one is but one.” (Cant. 6, 8). Nor does our return 
of love find in their Love any source of envy or bitterness. The 
Liturgy marks out the discipline of our love when it so beauti- 
fully adapts these words of Wisdom 7, 12-13 to the Immaculate 
Mary. “And I rejoiced in all these: for this wisdom went before 
me, and I knew not that she was the mother of them all. Which 
I have learned without guile, and communicate without envy, 
and her riches I hide not.” In this generous response to the 





2 Scheeben, M. J., Mariology, Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 1947, pp. 167, 181. 
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vision of their unique love we will make a perfect return of love 
to Christ Who honored her and us in the Assumption, and Whose 
Redemptive mission is marvelously accomplished under the sym- 
bol of the two empty tombs. 


THE MORAL VIRTUES 


Thus does the Assumption of Mary sow in us seeds of 
sanctification by appearing to us as a motive for all the theo- 
logical virtues. But it is no less impressive to find in her Assump- 
tion the model and type of the moral virtues, and thus to see 
in the formal definition the special marks of the Divine solicitude 
for our erring generation. For it is still the moral virtues which, 
day by day, rule the conduct of men. Indeed, in our times, in the 
absence of the atmosphere of faith and submission to God, these 
virtues are called upon to carry special burdens of governance 
and discipline and control. They may even be called upon to 
answer to history for the conduct of a generation which found 
it so hard to be strong, and chaste, and wise, and which strayed 
so far from the ways of justice. 

The relation of the Assumption to the moral virtues may 
be expressed quite succinctly by saying that the symbol of moral 
life in our times can and ought to be the glorified body of the 
Mother of God. It is no irreverence to claim that this body — 
pure, incorrupt, radiant with glory—stands as a living judgment 
upon the degrading cult of the female body which is the most 
striking moral phenomenon of our century. This cult, so wide- 
spread as to be accepted without question, and so graced with 
the photographic skills as to be artistically valid, has no real 
enemy save the Virgin Mother. In this she is the Mother of 
Temperance and the Mother of Chastity. For that holy virtue 
is rooted in the body, curbing at their source the excesses of 
bodily appetites. But this very body, in Mary, has triumphed 
over all that is carnal and disordered. In the words of the 


Ineffabilis Deus she is: “. . . innocent, even most innocent, spotless, 
even entirely spotless ... all pure, all perfect, the very model 
of purity and innocence, . .. alone holy and most pure in soul 
and body. ...” How can we look upon that most pure body, 


now glorified in heaven, and not be moved to resist the false 
claims of the flesh? And when we reflect that the glorification 
of that body is simply the crown and reward of its virginal 
purity during life—then does the Assumption appear before men 
as the great witness to Christian purity. For it cries out to 
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even the most cultured adherents of sensual beauty: what 
boasts, what promises can you make in the presence of her who 
is “more beautiful than beauty, more lovely than loveliness”? 

What has been said about Temperance with respect to the 
Assumption is true also of Fortitude. That noble virtue, like 
Temperance, is rooted in the bodily appetites and thus shares in 
the bodily glorification of Mary. We might also add that human 
courage will find in the Assumed Mary its greatest champion 
and ally. This is of immense importance in our own day when 
Christians are disturbed by a genuine fear as they behold 
the danger to all things Christian, and to life itself, by the 
attempted rise of an anti-Christian world society. The fortitude 
to overcome this fear is scarcely to be found in the uncertain 
promises of men who seem unable even to comprehend the 
object of that fear. But it is to be found in the “valiant woman” 
for whom “love was stronger than death,” strong enough, in- 
deed, to overcome death. In the Apocalypse this woman is 
presented to us in all the trappings of strength and power. She 
is “a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, 
and on her head a crown of twelve stars.” She is “terrible as an 
army set in array.” Christian courage is immensely fortified 
when it has before it the vision of this “valiant woman” who 
has already conquered the beast and who awaits the moment of 
God’s good pleasure in order to conquer him for her children. 
Indeed we are at the very heart of the Christian dispensation 
when we confront the mystery which contains the triumph of 
the humble maid and her tender child over the fierce dragon. 
“He hath put down the mighty from their seat; he hath exalted 
the humble.” In days when proud and powerful men rule the 
world we may think we look in vain for the consoling triumph 
of the Magnificat. But we do not look in vain. The glorified body 
of Mary is the seal of that triumph. She is the model of all 
courage which is properly Christian and which is directed toward 
that conquest which is in a unique way her conquest—the con- 
quest over Satan, sin and death. 

We may also see in the Assumption a perfect mirror of 
Divine Justice, and thus find ourselves strengthened in that vir- 
tue which is the foundation of national and international life. 
For when God delivered Mary from corruption and united her, 
body and soul, to her Divine Son, he was merely rendering to 
her a debt of justice. The great privileges he had conferred upon 
her—her spotless Virginity, her sinlessness, her unique réle in 
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the conquest over Satan, and, above all, that unutterable fact 
which is the root of all these privileges, the divine Maternity— 
all of these cry out to God for a reward in accordance with her 
state. That reward is incorruption, assumption, glorification. 
True, this is a justice which is entirely from God, since her 
privileges were established in the first place only by divine 
predilection. But once we grant the existence of these privileges 
we can find a certain incongruity, a certain defect of justice, in 
the thought of the sinless Virgin Mother being consigned to 
dust and awaiting the general Resurrection. If life without justice 
is insupportable for the least of men, it is unthinkable that God’s 
justice should fail in her regard. It does not fail. It is rendered 
even to her body, which was His temple and His home. And 
because, as we have seen, the glory of that body shines through 
to us laboring in the darkness of faith, all of human nature is 
honored by redundance. There can be no contempt toward a 
nature already so honored; no cruelty, no irreverence. Whatever 
totalitarian violence or the euphemisms of liberal decadence may 
do to the bodies of men, they do these things no longer to the 
unsanctified bodies of pagans. There is a body like these which is 
already filled with the glory of God. It is the body of Mary. If 
this body is itself a mirror of Divine Justice, it also brings down 
justice upon all, and upon that nature which, earthly though it 
may be, is already glorified in her. 


GOD’S CHOSEN INSTRUMENT 


Not only does the Assumption of Mary awaken in us stir- 
rings of Faith, and Hope and Love, not only does it bring to 
the moral virtues new firmness and increase of vision, but the 
Assumption stands in itself as a very special symbol of the 
nature of Mary and her great mission. By her mission I mean 
her role, together with Christ and dependently on him, as the 
chosen instrument of our salvation. Whatever motives for virtue 
and holiness of life we may have found in Mary and her Assump- 
tion, none will be as inspiring as the simple fact that, with Christ 
and under Christ, she causes salvation, that, with Him and under 
Him, she makes us holy. The exemplar of sanctification is also 
a principle of sanctification, a true cause operating saving effects 
under a great charter of divine beneficence in which she is an 
instrument of power and mercy. And not only is she an instru- 
ment by reason of her desires and her prayers and the con- 
junction of her will with Christ. She is an instrument in her very 
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body. By reason of her glorious Assumption we are able to 
look to her as to an utterly perfect instrument which offers 
itself to God, body and soul, in the continuing work of salvation 
and sanctification. 

As to Christ, there can be no doubting the power of His 
body as an instrument of saving grace. From the moment He is 
conceived in the womb of Mary He begins in His bodily mem- 
bers the work of salvation. In His earthly life He eats, He sleeps, 
He teaches, heals, walks among men, and thus earns grace for 
us in His very body. “And all the multitude sought to touch 
him: for virtue went out from him and healed all.” (Luke 6, 19) 
Through the surpassing liturgy of an Incarnate life there flowed 
divine power. Indeed, the crowning work of that Redemptive 
life was the offering of that body to the fulness of suffering con- 
tained in the Passion. All that divine justice permitted, all that 
sin demanded, all that the great charity of Christ asked for—was 
paid, and paid in full, with the blood of His heart and the pain 
of His members. Perfect merit, perfect satisfaction, perfect 
sacrifice, perfect Redemption are achieved by this broken body 
of Christ, the spotless instrument of Redemption. 

Nor should we forget the rdle that the body of Christ plays 
in applying the merits of Redemption to men as yet unredeemed 
and unsanctified. As He suffered for us in His body, so does He 
eternally present that same body to His Father in intercession 
for us. The Venerable Bede tells us that the resurrected and 
glorified Christ still bears the scars and stigmata of His Passion, 
“that when He pleads for us with the Father He may always 
show the manner of death He endured for us.” And St. Thomas, 
in assigning the reasons why Christ’s Ascension is the cause of 
our salvation, takes account of this perpetual activity of Christ, 
the Eternal High Priest, in presenting that sacred body to the 
Father as the irresistible pledge of our Redemption. “The very 
showing of Himself in the human nature which He took with 
Him to heaven is a pleading for us.” (III, Q. 57, a. 6) 

But if Redemptive power was earned for us and now flows 
to us through that sacred body of Christ, what are we to say of 
the holy body of Mary who is co-principle of salvation? All that 
she is and all that she does in God’s Redemptive plan is founded 
upon the unutterable truth that she is the Mother of God. And 
she is the Mother of God because she bore in her body the Son of 
God. He is flesh of her flesh, bone of her bone. Not only did she 
accept her role in the work of Redemption by her maternal fiat, 
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but in accepting it she offered her very body as the temple of 
Redemption. The beautiful Office for the Assumption calls this 
to our minds several times by repeating the words of Ecclus. 
24/12: “Then the Creator of all things commanded and said to 
me; and he that made me rested in my tabernacle.” 

This fiat of Mary touches not only the person of the Son 
of God, not only the bringing forth of that Son in a temporal 
generation, but it extends to all that He was to do in the work 
of salvation. She is the mother of the Redeemer as such. The 
prophecy of Simeon must not be judged to be a false note in the 
Infancy Gospel, entering in harshly to jar the bliss of a young 
mother. As Christ was ever the Redeemer, she was ever the 
Mother of the Redeemer, that is to say, the Mother of Sorrows. 
The body that bore Him was to suffer with Him on Calvary. And 
for Mary, Compassion was not mere sympathy, however ma- 
ternal and solicitous. It was “to suffer with” Christ; it was to 
suffer with and redeem with. Can we doubt that her role as 
Mother of Sorrows and Co-redemptrix involved bodily suffering? 

And can we doubt further that her body, now glorified in 
the Assumption, carries on the work of Redemption, as does the 
body of Christ, by “pleading for us with the Father”? Indeed it 
is the Assumption which insures the completion and perfection 
of her réle as bodily instrument and which makes possible that 
secret and blessed mission of hers which we try to describe by 
calling her Mediatrix, Distributrix, Mother of Grace, Mother of 
Mercy. That God should so honor that body as to make it the 
perpetual channel of grace for men should not surprise her chil- 
dren. This is the body which bore His Son, which suffered with 
that Son in His great suffering, which was crowned with a per- 
petual and most fruitful virginity, and which was the root and 
subject of the noblest virtues. She has but to show that body to 
the Father in order to call down grace upon her children. 

In this way the continuing Mediation of Mary is seen as 
dependent in a very true sense on the Assumption of Mary. For 
this glorified body of Mary is, with the glorified body of Christ, 
irresistible. Through it shine forth those queenly virtues which 
ravish the heart of the king and call forth in behalf of her chil- 
dren the divine good-pleasure. 

“The queen stood on thy right hand, in gilded clothing, sur- 
rounded with variety. ... And the king shall greatly desire thy 
beauty. .. . After her virgins shall be brought to the king. ... 
Instead of thy fathers, sons are born to thee... .” (Ps. 44, 
passim). 
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CONCLUSION 

There can be no doubt then that both the Assumption and 
the formal definition thereof bear a providential relation to the 
salvation and the sanctification of souls, and to the great pur- 
poses of the Holy Year, the year of the great pardon and the 
great return. Within a hundred years the Church has set forth 
the two termini, the Alpha and Omega, of. Marian devotion, her 
Immaculate Conception and her glorious Assumption, as though 
to establish Mary once and for all, together with her Divine Son, 
as the beginning and end of all Christian life. For it is nothing 
less than the renewal of Christian life which is at stake here. 
And just as the beginning of all Christian life, detestation of 
sin, is supereminently contained in the example of Mary’s utter 
sinlessness, so the term and consummation of Christian life, 
which is eternal glory, is perfectly contained and foreseen in her 
Assumption. In the consideration of these two great mysteries 
the soul finds rest and great consolation, having before its eyes 
the full cycle of Redemptive life as it is begun, made perfect 
and completed in Mary. 

For the Church has never intended that her great dogmas 
be the private possession of theologians and scholars. She has 
intended that they be food for the Christian soul. They nourish 
moral life, Christian life, and Christian life in turn purifies the 
soul and prepares it to accept and penetrate these dogmas. But 
never is dogma extrinsic to Christian life. Dogma is the story 
of a life anterior to moral life and above moral life. But this 
only means that moral life depends upon that life which is before 
it and above it, the life of the Triune God, the life of Christ and 
His Sacraments, and the life of Mary. Moral life depends on 
God, and Christ, and Mary. Therefore the renewal of Christian 
life which the Pope pleads for and prays for will be accom- 
plished only when God is better known and loved, when Christ 
and Mary are better known and loved. 

This means that those for whom the notion of the Assump- 
tion is meaningless or even scandalous have forfeited their right 
to growth in Christian life. While those who accept that dogma 
and its definition, and who seek to find in it secret treasures of 
sanctification, are already sanctified in that effort. And all of 
us, in the measure of our love for the dogma, will advance from 
grace to grace, and from virtue to virtue, as we find gradually 
revealed to our poor human minds the marvelous virtualities 
hidden in the bodily life of Christ and Mary. 








TWO WHO BELIEVED 


PETER GERHARD, O.P. 


LS 4 OU COMPLIMENT A PERSON by comparing him 
‘oe kK! with the Blessed Virgin. You do him a disservice too, 
Sa / no doubt. What happens usually is that you end by con- 

trasting in terms of comparison. You can compare 
Raphael and Lucifer, for example, up to a certain point: both 
share the angelic nature. But from that point on, you are treat- 
ing of up and down, black and white, virtue and viciousness. 
You may compare no more. 

Our beloved “Virgo singularis” is truly incomparable. By 
reason of her Immaculate Conception alone, and without con- 
sidering at all her unutterable fullness of grace or the mystery 
of the Divine Maternity, we have solid grounds for a holy hesita- 
tion in comparing anyone with her. 

But surely it will not be irreverent if we contemplate, en 
passant, a certain virtuous similarity in the unrehearsed reaction 
of the Blessed Virgin to an altogether unexpected visitation of 
an angel sent from God, and an identical reaction of the holy 
patriarch Abraham in circumstances very similar. The reaction 
in both cases is one of burning faith and unhesitating obedience, 
both welling, not from the surface, but from the untroubled 
depths of a soul delicately oriented to the divine. 

The story of Abraham is one at least dimly recalled from 
those Sunday-school Bible History classes of lamentable mem- 
ory. What child could fail to laugh heartily when he read that 
when God came down to speak with Abraham, the patriarch, “fell 
flat on his face.”?! Reverence for, and fear of God were not 
things we were keenly attuned to, most of us, in those days. 
Abraham, at any rate, implored of God a son to fill the emptiness 
of his posterity. God, for His part, promised Abraham not only 
a son but, “I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth: if any 
man be able to number the dust of the earth, he shall be able to 
number thy seed also.”? Abraham believed. But to Sara, his wife, 
it was laughable. “They were both old, and far advanced in 








1 Genesis 17:3. 
2 Genesis 13:16; for the same promises cf. also: 15:5; 17:6; 22:17. 
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years, and it had ceased to be with Sara after the manner of 
women. And she laughed secretly saying: After I am grown 
old, and my lord is an old man, shall I give myself to pleasure ?”8 
Plainly, it made no sense, just as it would make no sense to 
Zachary in the later years. But Abraham rejoiced. Mere indis- 
position of matter is no obstacle to God, Abraham knew that. 
He rejoiced in his heart. It had deeply grieved him to have no 
son. Still, we shall see that, as yet, Abraham did not know what 
real grief was. 

In the fullness of God’s time, accordingly, the man-child was 
born, and his name was Isaac. Now the name Isaac, in Hebrew, 
means laughter. The Fathers, in commenting upon this, note 
with good-humor, but with evident satisfaction, that this was 
Abraham’s husbandly rejoinder to the skeptical Sara. Zachary 
would receive a much more severe reproof. 

This is that same Isaac that, for some, lives in memory as 
the aged father who was tricked on his deathbed by his son 
Jacob in that passage that so disturbs everyone who reads it 
without a commentary. But there are others who will never for- 
get that it was Isaac who voiced one of the most pathetic ques- 
tions son ever asked father, a question that has stopped the 
heart-beat of men reading it to this day, that must surely have 
broken the heart of Abraham. 

“After these things, God tempted Abraham and said to him: 
Abraham, Abraham. And he answered: Here I am. He said to 
him: Take thy only begotten son Isaac whom thou lovest, and 
go into the land of vision: and there thou shalt offer him for an 
holocaust upon one of the mountains which I will show thee.” 

The very next word that we read is breath-taking. “So 
Abraham rising up in the night, saddled his ass.”® The one word 
expresses, as it was intended to express, instantaneous result. 
Not one hint is there, directly stated or obliquely implied, that 
the numbed heart of Abraham had one single thought but this: 
obey. The innocent question of Isaac when they had reached the 
appointed place would not be able to shake that resolve. “My 
father. And he (Abraham) answered: What wilt thou, my son? 
Behold, saith he, fire and wood: where is the victim for the 
holocaust ?’6 





3 Ibid. 18:11, 12. 
4 Ibid. 22:1, 2. 

5 Ibid. 22:3. 

6 Ibid. 22:7. 
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Some will recognize in Isaac here the type of Our Saviour. 
For these, the whole incident projects into graphic outline the 
enormity of God the Father’s tragic love for men: Abraham’s 
son He would spare; His own He would not. 

This line of thought, however, we leave to another day. 
What claims our wonder here is the reaction of Abraham. In the 
way that a mother might say, “Bobby needed some new shoes, 
so I took him downtown with me,” Abraham heard the command 
of God to sacrifice his son, so he got up to do it. 

Is it not appalling, this command of God? Is it not unrea- 
sonable? O ye of little faith! Surely, obedience is here, as plainly 
as the sun in the sky; but more impressive yet the principle and 
font of that obedience, faith, a vibrant faith that scandalizes us, 
so pure is it. The word of God is good. The word of God is holy. 
Blessed be the most high God. “If we have received good things 
at the hand of God, why should we not receive evil?’”? Was the 
sacrifice of noble Melchisedech himself more pleasing to God?$ 

* * * * * * * 

It is the striking fact that the only man in the entire Old 
Testament whom Our Lady is known to have mentioned by 
name is the holy Abraham. In the triumphant canticle of joy, the 
Magnificat, she exclaims to Elizabeth, “He hath received Israel 
His servant, being mindful of His mercy: As He spoke to our 
fathers, to Abraham and to his seed forever.’® Her allusion is to 
the promise of God made to Abraham immediately following the 
sparing of Isaac. “By my own self have I sworn, saith the Lord: 
because thou hast done this thing, and hast not spared thy only 
begotten son for my sake: I will bless thee, and I will multiply 
thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand that is by the 
sea shore: thy seed shall possess the gates of their enemies. And 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, because 
thou hast obeyed my voice.”?° 

Now the blessed Mary had devoutly meditated on the Holy 
Scriptures until her soul—preserved always, let us not neglect 
to note, from the debilitating effects of sin—was penetrated 
through and through with their spirit and their taste. The Holy 
Scriptures have been given to us for this, that we may model 
ourselves on the virtues delineated in them. Principally, these 





7 Job 2:10. 

8 Cf. Genesis 14:18. 
9 Luke 1:54, 55. 

10 Genesis 22 :16-18. 
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virtues are expressed in the life of Our Lord Jesus, but they are 
reflected too in the earlier figures, the patriarchs, the prophets, 
the holy women of the Old Testament. It is to say nothing, then, 
to conclude that the Blessed Virgin had actuated in her soul the 
virtues she had read of in the Old Testament, and that among 
these a profound and clear faith in God was fundamental. She 
could not possibly have missed the significance of Abraham’s 
willingness to sacrifice his will to God, rewarded as it was by 
the promise of God to him and to his posterity, a promise to 
which she explicitly refers in the Magnificat. 

With notable thanks to St. Dominic’s Rosary, we are all as 
familiar with the Annunciation as if Mary were our younger 
sister and the appearance of Gabriel had occurred in our own 
front parlor. The charm of the scene has enchanted the hearts of 
artist, priest, linotype operator and housewife all, continuously 
through the centuries. Meditating upon it, one scarcely knows 
where he may leave off marvelling at the beauties that shine 
from the scene. A man like St. Bernard, if we may judge from 
the lyrical accents of devotedness and filial love of his sermon 
on the Annunciation, part of which we read in the second les- 
sons for the Feast of the Most Holy Name of Mary which we 
celebrate on September 12, might well get no farther in his 
meditation than the second word of the first “Hail Mary.” In- 
deed, a loving soul might be stopped short at the very first word. 
When has it been known for an angel to address a mere human 
being with such reverence and deference? Elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, when we read of an angel communicating some heav- 
enly direction to a mortal, it is always with a certain realization 
of the basic superiority of the angelic nature to the human, or 
at least with consciousness that as the ambassador of Almighty 
God he participates in the august authority of God. There is 
crispness in his tone. What he has to say he says succinctly and 
with authority: act. But here Gabriel, who only shortly before 
had delivered a somewhat similar message to Zachary (and had 
struck him dumb for his lack of faith), approaches Mary gently, 
with a certain tentativeness, a certain wonder at the virtue of 
this young woman: “Hail Mary.” 

But who shall ever exhaust the beauty of the picture, or 
penetrate fully all it contains? Each one will perhaps be in- 
trigued by a different grace, will love most a certain virtue. One 
will extol her modesty, another her humility, another her con- 
stancy, another her obedience. It is her faith that attracts us 
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now. Her faith she manifested in a way perhaps less striking 
than Abraham. It shocks us more that a man should be asked 
to slay his son in sacrifice to God and should obey unquestion- 
ingly than that a young virgin should be asked to become the 
Mother of God and should accept simply. The one touches close 
to the emotion in us; to appreciate the drama of what was in- 
volved at Nazareth demands study of its elements. This mystery 
was painted in more subdued shades; the concepts are foreign, 
more intricate. God, a pure spirit, to become man; on the human 
level to have no father, on the divine, no mother; He Whom 
the universe cannot contain to enclose Himself in the womb of 
a tiny virgin; a virgin to conceive, her son to be God; the planter 
simultaneously the one planted, and this in the flesh of an im- 
maculate virgin. Small wonder that Gabriel was delicate and 
reverent: this was God’s lily. 

Moreover, Abraham was asked to do something he could 
understand. Not that he saw the reason. Not that he understood 
why God should promise him a full posterity and then require 
him to sacrifice the only son. There was a contradiction to be 
sure; his faith shouldered it aside. 

At Nazareth there was also contradiction. “And behold, thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call 
his name Jesus.’?! Not for a moment did Our Blessed Mother 
doubt the truth of what the angel was saying. But she did have 
a tremendous difficulty. How reconcile this announcement of the 
angel with her vowed virginity? Her “How shall this be?” was 
in no way a profession of doubt, nor yet a demand for a sign: it 
was the simple statement of her wonder. She had read the verse 
of Isaias: “Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and 
his name shall be called Emmanuel.’!? She believed, therefore, 
that it would happen; it was the how of it that puzzled her, for 
not even Isaias had known that. How could a virgin conceive, 
remaining the while a virgin? that was the problem for her as 
for us. No such seemingly impossible enigma had confronted 
Abraham. He understood fully the principle of sacrifice. Cain 
and Abel had even known it. That God should demand his boy 
as a sacrifice was hard, very hard—but there you have it: fiat. 

“And the Angel answered and said unto her. The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 





11 Luke 1:31. 
12 Tsaias 7:14. 
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shadow thee: therefore also the holy that shall be born of thee 
shall be called the Son of God.”!8 The simplest answer in the 
world, if you like; the most staggering too. The virgin birth is 
no more the mystery to us than it was to Mary. It was omnino inau- 
dita; it was unthinkable—not even Satan guessed; it was incompre- 
hensible ; whatever you will—it was that and more. 

But Mary’s answer was: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be 
it done unto me according to thy word.’’!* Jesus God lived in her. 

“... the intention of Divine Providence was that in default of 
this consent the mystery of the redemptive Incarnation would not have 
taken place—she gave her consent, St. Thomas says, in the name of 
all mankind” (III, q. 30, a. 2).15 

Is it to any practical purpose to speculate as to which act of faith 
was more excellent, that of Abraham or that of Mary? It seems not. 
It must be apparent that, on the basis of the obscurity of the truth ac- 
cepted, of its significance in the Redemption of man, and of the sinless 
perfection of her soul and its faculties, it must be apparent, we say, 
that the faith of Mary was remarkable, altogether unique. Still, the act 
of faith that Abraham made was glorious. Who will not shake his head 
to think of it, who not wipe the perspiration from his forehead? It 
was glorious. 

Our hearts return irresistibly to the Virgin. If the Incarna- 
tion was to be offered for acceptance to one little virgin, and 
exactly once, without any previous preparation or warning, and 
“in default of this consent the mystery of the redemptive In- 
carnation would not have taken place,” the gratitude of all man- 
kind to Our Blessed Mother—who will express it? 

“And blessed art thou that hast believed, because those 


things shall be accomplished that were spoken to thee by the 
Lord.’”2® 





13 Luke 1:35. 

14 Luke 1:38. 

15 Garrigou-Lagrange, R., O.P., The Mother of the Saviour (Herder, St. 
Louis, 1949) p. 19. 

16 Luke 1:45, Elizabeth to Mary. 
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+: THE REVEREND WALTER GABRIEL SCANLON, O.P. >} 


Father Scanlon died on November 20, 1950, at Mount Mercy 
Sanitarium, Dyer, Indiana, after a long illness. 

Born in Chesire, Conn., on November 27, 1881, Father Scanlon 
was the youngest of the eight children of James and Catherine 
(Owens) Scanlon. His early education was acquired at St. Mary’s 
Parochial School and at Waterbury High School, Waterbury, Conn. 
He entered the Order of Preachers, receiving the habit at St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Ky., on October 23, 1900. Pronouncing his vows 
on November 1, 1901, he completed his philosophical and theological 
studies at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, and at the House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. Father Scanlon was ordained in the Ca- 
thedral in Baltimore, Md., on June 21, 1907, by His Eminence, James 
Cardinal Gibbons. After ordination, the young priest spent another 
year of study in Washington and served as assistant Master of 
Students. 

In 1909, Father Scanlon was assigned to St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio, as Procurator and assistant Master of Novices, and 
later that same year held a teaching post at Aquinas College High 
School, Columbus, Ohio. He was sent to the House of Studies in 
Washington in 1910, to serve as Procurator there and as Chaplain of 
the Soldiers’ Home. In 1913, he was appointed pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Memphis, Tenn., and in 1919, as pastor of Holy Rosary 
Church, Houston, Texas. Father Scanlon was elected Prior of St. 
Dominic’s Priory, Washington, D. C., in 1923, and after completing 
two terms of office, was made Procurator of St. Dominic’s Parish, 
Detroit, Michigan, in 1929. After a short stay at St. Dominic’s 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, he was assigned, in 1933, to St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church, New York, where he became noted for the effective- 
ness of his retreats, especially those preached to young boys. It was 
while Father Scanlon was engaged in this work that his health failed, 
and, in 1938, he was sent to St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, in an 
effort to regain his strength. His health failed to improve, however, 
and Father Scanlon remained assigned to St. Joseph’s until his death. 
During his long and active ministry, he earned wide renown as an ex- 
cellent administrator and an eloquent preacher. 

At St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, on November 24, 1950, 
a Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated. The celebrant of the Mass 
was the Very Rev. F. E. Yonkus, O.P., Sub-Prior; the Rev. J. M. 
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Murphy, O.P., was deacon, and the Rev. T. K. Connolly, O.P., sub- 
deacon. The eulogy was preached by the Rev. P. G. Corbett, O.P. 
Many Dominican priests assisted at the Mass, and among the Sisters 
in attendance were Mother Bernardine, O.P., and Sister Philomena, 
O.P., of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio. 

At the grave, in the community cemetery, the Very Rev. F. E. 
Yonkus, O.P., conducted the final absolution. 

Dominicana extends sincere sympathy to the sisters, relatives, and 
friends of Father Scanlon. May he rest in peace. 























The Christmas Story As Told by St. Luke and St. Matthew. Edited by 
Marguerite Northrup. New York, Pantheon Books, Inc., 1950. pp. 
31. $2.95. 


The Trapp-Family Book of Christmas Songs. Selected and Arranged by 
Franz Wasner. New York, Pantheon Books, Inc., 1950. pp. 128. 
$2.75. 


These two very beautiful books published by Pantheon are a 
promising step toward restoring Christmas to Christ. One reveals the 
beauty of Christmas to the eye, the other to the ear; and both manage 
to interpret some of the true spirit of the coming of the Son of God. 

The Trapp-Family Book of Christmas Songs presents as pleasant 
and wide a selection of truly Christian Christmas carols as one could 
hope for. There are fifty-six of them from all parts of the world with 
both the proper foreign words and their English translations. The 
songs themselves with their simple musical arrangements, together 
with the introduction by Maria Augusta Trapp, the pleasant little 
illustrations by Agathe Trapp and the interesting notes of Father 
Franz Wasner manifest the universal appeal of the simple message of 
Christmas: Gloria in excelsis Deo et in terra pax hominibus bonae 
voluntatis. 

The Christmas Story is a colorfully illustrated book presenting 
the simple account of the birth of Our Saviour in the very text of the 
Gospels according to St. Luke and St. Matthew and in the Douay 
Version. These texts are made vivid by the reproduction of the works 
of some of the world’s greatest religious painters appearing along with 
the episodes illustrated. The fifteen paintings from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the National Gallery of Art are selected from 
various schools of interpretation: Filippo Lippi, Hieronymus Bosch, 
Raphael and others, again incidentally manifesting the universality of 
the Christmas message. They are excellently reproduced and mounted 
so as to form a fine collection in themselves. W.P.H. 
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Preface to Happiness. By Elwood F. Smith, O.P. and Louis A. Ryan, O.P. 
Benziger Brothers, Inc. pp. xv, 259 with Glossary and Bibliography. 
$4.00. 


The bewildering vagaries of modern philosophers, today more 
than ever before, are cloying the minds of men with perverted notions 
on the nature of happiness. The pragmatism of William James, the 
Scientism of Jeans and Eddington, the Naturalism of John Dewey— 
these and other false systems of thought are plunging man deeper and 
deeper into the abyss of despair. For since these men disregard all 
finality in their thought systems, they can only produce the inevitable 
result which is a philosophy of complete frustration. 

Secularism, which the bishops of the United States have declared 
to be the basic evil of our time, is a fruit of the teaching of the mod- 
erns. This series of Guidebooks will serve well to indoctrinate the seri- 
ous student of sacred doctrine with the principles wherewith this 
rising tide of Godlessness can be defeated. Dr. Vincent Smith has de- 
fined Secularism as “. . . a deep-dyed attitude of acting in theory or in 
practice or in both as though this world is the only one.” “Theology,” 
on the other hand, the authors of the present work tell us, “restores 
man’s vision of the whole. Life, it teaches, should all tie together. With 
theology to reform and vivify science, philosophy, and art, man will 
no longer be content simply to get along with the world. He will see, 
with a compelling vision, that the important thing is to get the world 
along to God” (p. xv). 

Over six hundred years ago St. Thomas Aquinas penned a trea- 
tise on happiness and the means of attaining it that has never been sur- 
passed. It is this treatise that is digested and explained in Preface to 
Happiness. In the Second Part of his Sum of Theology, Aquinas takes 
up the study of man who is the image of God “inasmuch as he too is 
the principle of his actions, as having free-will and control of his ac- 
tions” (Prol. I-II**). As the authors of the current work insist, “The 
great central theme of all moral theology is this saying of Scripture 
that man is made to the image and likeness of God” (p. 3). “For all 
of moral theology, resting on the fact that man, the image of God, has 
as a goal Him who is imaged, is concerned with the perfecting of that 
image in order that the goal might be reached. Moral theology treats 
of human action, but only in so far as these free (and therefore God- 
like) actions can enable us actually to attain Him whom we mirror” 
(p. 5). This insistence on the nature of moral theology is not without 
significance in an age when moral theology has become for many a 
matter of mere casuistry. 

The well qualified authors of Preface to Happiness consider in 
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nine chapters the principal tracts in the Prima Secundae of the Angelic 
Doctor: The Ultimate End, Human Acts, Norms of Morality, The 
Passions, Habits in General, The Virtues and the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, Vices and Sins, Law, and Grace. Each of these chapters is 
prefaced with an historical and doctrinal section on the background of 
the problem at hand which expresses in clear terms the teachings of 
the more significant men in the history of thought from Aristotle to 
Santayana, and point out how the tract at hand fits into the whole 
work. 

It must be remembered that these are Guidebooks and not text- 
books. They are meant to lead the reader to the works of Aquinas him- 
self, or as the authors put it, “to point out the basic principles, the 
central problems, and the unifying themes with which the prodigious 
work of St. Thomas is concerned” (p. ix). 

May this work succeed in the attainment of its noble end. For in 
leading men to the words of Aquinas, it is leading them to an inex- 
haustible font of eternal truths. pet. 


Guidance of Religious. Rev. |gnaz Watterott, O.M.1. Transl. by Rev. A. 
Simon, O.M.I. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1950. pp. 420. $6.00. 


This work was written primarily for the superiors of religious 
institutions whose task it is to lead and direct their subjects to spiritual 
perfection. The author has achieved his purpose. 

In straight-forward, but kind language the objectives of religious 
life and the means by which the religious attains his goal are described. 
The importance of holiness of life in the superior is made strikingly 
clear, for Father Watterott insists that a superior must lead the com- 
munity committed to his care not only by word, but especially by ex- 
ample. This book then does not only offer to superiors a method of 
directing others to sanctity, but it also shows them the way of attain- 
ing personal holiness. 

The first chapter, “The Burden of Office,” is devoted to an expla- 
nation of the duties which face a person placed over a religious com- 
munity. The remaining chapters develop the ideas of the first chapter. 
They show the necessity and also the dangers of external work and the 
means which can be used to supernaturalize such activity. The neces- 
sity of the virtues, especially Charity, Humility, Patience, and Mercy, 
is pointed out along with the means of fostering these virtues in the 
life of the superior and the life in the community. 

Most interesting is the Chapter, “Interior Life,” where the author 
impresses his reader with the necessity of recollection and a fervent 
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spiritual life for the success of his ministry and the salvation of souls, 
especially his own. D.B.C. 


The Morality of Mercy Killing. By Rev. Joseph V. Sullivan, S.T.L. West- 
minster, Md., The Newman Press. pp. xiv, 84. With an Introduction 
by Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. $1.50. 


Written originally as a Doctoral Dissertation from the School of 
Sacred Theology of Catholic University, the present work has been 
re-published by the Newman Press in a form that will permit it more 
extensive circulation. The primary objective of the work is, as the 
author points out, “to demonstrate that euthanasia as it is ordinarily 
understood today (mercy killing), whether voluntary or compulsory, 
is immoral” (p. xiii). Father Sullivan succeeds in achieving his ob- 
jective, but it is difficult to see what practical value the work has for 
the ordinary reader for whom it was apparently written. 

The work begins simply enough with the common notions and 
divisions of euthanasia. Natural, Moral, Therapeutic, and Merciful 
Euthanasia are explained briefly and succinctly. 

After an historical consideration of euthanasia, the author pre- 
sents the doctrine of the Euthanasia Society of America in a clear and 
concise fashion. No doubt is left in our mind as to what these people 
are seeking. Father Sullivan gives the text of the proposed bill to le- 
galize euthanasia and leaves no misunderstanding on the position 
adopted by the members of the Society. 

Next the writer takes up the morality of euthanasia. But first we 
are subjected to sections on the lawfulness of killing plants and ani- 
mals, the right of lawful authority to kill an evildoer, the problem of 
killing in war, and killing in self-defense. If the purpose of these sec- 
tions is to complete the problem, then their inclusion is justified. But 
the author by no means makes clear what bearing they have on the 
problem. 

As soon as he begins the arguments against euthanasia (p. 40), 
Father Sullivan becomes quite clear. He argues from reason, western 
tradition, the “wedge principle,” and man’s desire to live. He develops 
at length the argument from western tradition which to this reviewer 
seems to be his most cogent. The argument from reason argues from 
lengthy texts of Molina, De Lugo, Lessius, and some of the modern 
manualists. The immediate connection between these texts, however, 
is not always apparent. 

The erudition and scholarship of this work cannot be denied. In 
its original form it was quite possibly a very fine dissertation. Unfor- 
tunately however, its over-formal and somewhat stilted style and its 
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seemingly irrelevant sections leave much to be desired in the popular 
adaptation of this subject for the reading public. J.B. 


Fatima or World Suicide. By Rt. Rev. Wm. C. McGrath, P.A. Scarboro 
Buffs, Ontario, Canada. The Scarboro Foreign Mission Society, 
1950. pp. x, 94. $1.00. 


The apt title of this book attests to the gravity of the contents. 
By supplying the correlative to the message of Our Blessed Lady at 
Fatima the author forcibly hurls a challenge to every Christian, and a 
threat to all mankind. 

The book is arranged in two sections, the first of which makes an 
analytical diagnosis of the ills which have befallen the world since the 
Apparition of Our Lady in 1917, and traces the source of these ills to 
the almost total neglect of her appeal. In the second section of the 
book the remedy is prescribed in the simple, yet complete, retelling of 
the details of the Apparition. 

By including numerous excerpts from writings of religious, scien- 
tific, and business men, culled from newspapers, magazines, and pri- 
vate writings, the author enhances his analysis of the problem of the 
decline of national and international morality, and the spread of com- 
munism and anarchy throughout the world. The sensuality and bru- 
tality which prevail in the world are directly traceable to the unreason- 
able pride of men who refuse to acknowledge their dependence on 
God, and who act as though there were no God. Although the atheist 
and pagan might scoff at this solution, they cannot but be impressed 
by the devastating effect which famine and social chaos are causing 
and can cause. The rationally honest man must act, lest God raise His 
hand in punishment for these offenses against His Goodness. 

The second section of the book is a retelling of the details of Our 
Lady’s Apparition, with a description of the children to whom she ap- 
peared. Although she conversed directly to these Portuguese children, 
her message is to all her children, and its content is clear. If we are her 
children, then our duty is clear and on our childlike compliance rests 
the fate of the world. W.L.P. 


Reality—A Synthesis of Thomistic Thought. By Rev. Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. St. 
Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 1950. pp. 407. $6.00. 


This latest work of Father Garrigou-Lagrange to be published in 
this country is a translation of his La Synthése Thomiste, published at 
Paris in 1947. It is a work of synthesis on the part of a master Thom- 
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ist who has spent his long life in penetrating his tradition. The book is 
not so much designed as an introduction to Thomistic thought as a 
summation by an adept for the use of the adept, and yet, oddly enough, 
a beginner could read it with profit. 

This curious consequence is the effect of the manner that has, in 
recent years, become more and more the technique of the French 
Dominican, a method of isolating the main principles of a tract on 
theology or philosophy and, by a certain circular movement, drawing 
forth one conclusion after another from one principle. Again, he or- 
ders and reorders his principles to show their intimate and fine con- 
nections, their mutual connections. Materially, this results in much 


” repetition of basic doctrine, a boon to the beginner. Formally, it is a 


mode of inducing contemplation, the highest act of the mind finding 
truth. 


The book begins with a survey of St. Thomas’ philosophical 
work, with emphasis naturally on the metaphysics that he applied so 
fruitfully to the deposit of faith. Following this is a treatment of the 
major dogmatic questions: the nature of theology, the One God, the 
Blessed Trinity, Angel and Man, the Redemptive Incarnation and the 
Sacraments and the Church. It is in these sections that the products of 
the author’s years of study are particularly manifest. These parts offer 
the reader who is already familiar with the matter being discussed an 
easy and rich refreshment and perhaps a sounder grasp of principles. 
After the dogmatic sections, the main foundations of Thomistic moral 
and spiritual theology are treated. The last section in the book contains 
the twenty-four Thomistic theses, a more detailed analysis of true 
realism, and a fuller discussion of the problem of efficacious grace. 
Throughout the work, references are given to those places in the 
Thomistic tradition where each problem is given complete treatment, 
making the book a valuable guide into full Thomistic thought. There 
is also a continuous comparison of St. Thomas’ principles with those 
of other systems more or less deflecting from the truth, in which com- 
parisons, or rather contrasts, the doctrines are neatly silhouetted. 


Much can be said of Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s qualifications 
to write this book. His eminence as a Thomistic scholar, teacher, and 
writer is well established. This work continues his line of clear and 
forthright publications, his able propagation of the powerful thought 
of St. Thomas. He has again served his cause well, again merited the 
praise of the defenders of Christian Faith, again won the thanks of 
his Order. M.M.S. 
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Philosophical Physics. By Vincent Edward Smith. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. pp. xv, 472. $4.00. 


In recent years a vast number of philosophies of science have 
found their way into print, but for all the prolixity, most of them can 
be dismissed either as mere popularizations of science or as extended 
argumentations for positivism and the so-called “scientific method.” 
Vincent Smith’s recent book is a long-awaited exception. It is a fluent 
exposition of the fundamental theses of the philosophy of nature, sup- 
plemented by a wealth of illustrations and applications drawn from the 
empirical sciences. Conclusions established on a philosophical plane 
are carried to the level of modern physico-mathematical investigation, 
and the result is an intelligent and intelligible evaluation of modern 
physics that can rightly be called a philosophy of science. 

The style of presentation is similar to that adopted by the author 
in his various contributions to The Thomist and The New Scholasti- 
cism. It is lively and readable, far beyond what one ordinarily expects 
for writing in this field. With an eye to the moderns, Dr. Smith has 
done a complete dialectic of current opinion, and for the most part has 
succeeded in balancing one modern error against the other, thus clear- 
ing the ground for a “down the middle” presentation of the Thomistic 
position. 

The matter covered is basically that of a course in natural phi- 
losophy, exclusive of the tract on De Anima. There is no strictly for- 
mal presentation of these, nor is there great technical detail, both 
being sacrificed for a thorough illustration of the fundamentals in the 
modern idiom. The development has been so arranged as to include a 
worthwhile exposition of the philosophy of mathematics. Its purpose 
is to clarify fundamental concepts that are apt to cause confusion for 
mathematical physicists, but the analysis of modern trends in mathe- 
matical philosophy is so penetrating that it can be read with profit by 
most mathematicians. 

Those professors of undergraduate courses in cosmology and the 
philosophy of science who are dissatisfied with the “watered-down,” 
factual texts now on the market, may find an answer to their textual 
needs in this work. No doubt it does suppose considerable scientific 
background on the part of the student, and for this reason would be 
suitable only for science majors, engineers, and those generally who 
appreciate the problems encountered in modern physics. The philo- 
sophical portions would also require considerable class-room supple- 
mentation by the teacher in order to make them intelligible to such 
students, who ordinarily do not boast a good philosophical background. 
If these difficulties can be overcome, however, the student will be given 
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an insight into the philosophy of nature that will be invaluable in later 
life. There is such pressing need today for scientists who enjoy a 
sound, sapiential view of their science, that Vincent Smith’s challenge 
cannot easily be ignored by conscientious professors. 

This book has so much to recommend it that it seems petty to call 
attention to one or two minor defects. The author holds that action is 
formally in the agent, a view accepted by some Thomists but more 
generally rejected. He also follows Maritain in saying that modern 
theories represent reality by way of analogy, but then sidesteps the 
important problem of what kind of analogy this is. The general tone 
of the work, however, is excellent; certainly it is the best that has 
appeared to date in this field. A.W. 


Pattern Divine. By Patrick J. Temple, S.T.D. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder 
Book Co., 1950. pp. xii, 389. $5.00. 


“Exegetical and historical, theological and ascetical” —these 
words of the late Pere Vosté, O.P., Secretary of the Pontifical Bibli- 
cal Commission, aptly describe this great work on the hidden life of 
Our Lord. It is not, however, a book intended only for scholars; all 
who want to know more about Our Lord’s early life can profit from a 
reading of Pattern Divine. Since the narratives of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke are very meager in the details of the hidden life, Father 
Temple has gone to non-inspired, but nonetheless quite reliable, 
sources to embellish the account: The Works of Josephus, The He- 
brew Mishnah, The Apocryphal Gospels (when corroborated by 
Church Fathers), Fathers, Doctors, and biblical scholars throughout 
the centuries. All these add to the background of the Gospel accounts, 
giving us a better knowledge of the customs of the people of Palestine 
in Our Lord’s time. This, of course, will pave the way for a better 
knowledge—and love—of Our Saviour. Each of the 28 chapters has 
an average of 11 pages, and so the whole book can be read (and re- 
read) in easy stages. Six appendices deal with some of the problems 
of biblical students, such as the relation of the Gospel accounts of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, the relation of St. Luke’s account to that in the 
first Book of Samuel, the date of Our Lord’s birth (with a fine sum- 
mation on p. 342). 

Some changes and additions might enhance the value of this 
book. One would gather from the wording on p. 68 that the Blessed 
Mother spoke Greek, though it is corrected later (p. 332). A few 
maps would serve better than some of the pictures, especially in the 
chapter on Nazareth. 

Pattern Divine will serve not only to provide a better understand- 
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ing of the Gospels, but also to provide some fine images for medita- 
tions on the Joyful Mysteries of the Rosary. M.J.D. 


War and Civilization. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Selected by Albert V. 
Fowler. New York, Oxford University Press, 1950. pp. 165. $2.50. 


The sagacious Mr. Toynbee wittingly has given his enthusiast, 
Albert Fowler, permission to select and publish nine passages from 
his monumental A Study of History. These essays are not disjointed 
members merely demonstrating the masterly historian’s unique tech- 
nique. Rather, as they appear in this small work, they perform a single 
commanding task of unmasking our age’s plight against irremediable 
disintegration.. The unity of the passages is found in their concentra- 
tion on War—War in the past viewed for the future as seen by Mr. 
Toynbee comprehensively in the present. The resulting compendium 
of thought is forceful, and indeed, as was intended, “disturbing.” 

Mr. Toynbee sees peace as war’s sole justification, and he sees 
just as clearly that in the long course of civilizations and correspond- 
ing de-civilizations peace has never developed from war. Militarism 
storms on us of the present age with unremitting vigor. It is the 
eleventh hour. But life still breathes abroad and both nations and in- 
dividuals “may and must pray that a reprieve which God has granted 
to our society once will not be refused if we ask for it again in a con- 
trite spirit and with a broken heart” (p. 11). From the fear-ridden 
present, resulting from the recent havoc of war, Mr. Toynbee turns 
his glance centuries backward to show the chaotic breakdowns of a 
similar nature in past civilizations. The “military virtues” as usually 
conceived by us are shown to be illegitimate offsprings of something 
once noble, but now degenerate. “Sword-blades are foundations that 
never settle. Exposed or buried, these blood-stained weapons still re- 
tain their sinister charge (p. 157) .. . ever itching to leap out again” 
(p. 164). 

What might at times appear to be pessimism on the author’s part 
becomes mitigated by his hope of world salvation, as when he sees in 
man’s utter extremity an opportunity for God’s kingdom of grace. 
(How strange must such writing be to the Godless). There is literary 
craftsmanship here as well as historical facts: a picture is painted of 
disintegrating civilization in its own revolting light; and this is deftly 
offset by punctilious saving dabs of hope. 

Arnold Toynbee, the philosopher of history, demands reading. It 
is not easy reading; it was not so intended. Penetratingly was this 
work written, and in the same manner must it be read. And it should 
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be read, for “our fate lies in our own hands . . . we have the ability if 
we have the will” (p. xii). R.J.G. 


The Book of Psalms. Confraternity Edition. Paterson, N. J., The St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 1950. pp. vi, 302. $2.00. 


It is the purpose of the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine to sponsor a new translation of all the books of 
the Holy Bible. The members of the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America have been entrusted with the office of this translation from 
the original languages, making critical use of all the ancient sources. 
Such a work of scholarship is necessarily slow and as each book of the 
Bible is completed, it is published separately. The present volume con- 
tains the Book of Psalms and the seventeen Canticles from the Old 
and New Testaments which are used in the Psalter of the Roman 
Breviary. 

“The supreme goal to be sought in rendering the word of God 
into the vernacular is rigorous fidelity to the meaning of the original, 
expressed in simple and intelligible language. The Episcopal Commit- 
tee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine takes special pleasure 
in commending the present translation on its attainment of this goal.” 
Thus writes the Chairman, the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., 
Bishop of Kansas City, in his congratulatory letter to the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America. 

The translation has been made from the original Hebrew, except 
for those Canticles whose original or oldest available form is Greek. 
There are a great number of footnotes to aid the reader in understand- 
ing the more difficult passages, as well as a table of textual notes for 
the more serious student. 

This new edition of the Psalms should make these venerable 
hymns and prayers more widely used and better understood, to the 
greater spiritual benefit of the faithful. E.R.D. 


The Philosophy of Mathematics. By Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. New 

York, Philosophical Library, 1950. pp. viii, 286. $4.00. 

Of all the modern problems awaiting solution by Thomistic phi- 
losophers, few present the challenges offered by the philosophy of 
mathematics. The current situation in mathematics finds a clear-cut 
dichotomy being maintained between modern and ancient disciplines, 
an identification of mathematics with logic, and an increasing empha- 
sis on formalism and intuitionism as the ultimate philosophical expla- 
nations of mathematical science. All this has undoubtedly been brought 
about by the open rejection of Thomistic principles by the fathers of 
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modern mathematics, but that fact does not lessen the difficulty of in- 
terpreting their results and resolving their problems in the light of 
Thomistic philosophy. 

Father Maziarz’s work is one of the first attempts at a complete 
solution by the application of Thomistic principles, and in this review- 
er’s eyes, it is a very successful attempt. Approaching the question 
with the scholastic notion of abstraction as his guiding norm, the au- 
thor traces the historical development of mathematics in terms of 
mathematical abstraction. He proceeds throughout the first part of the 
book in this dialectical mode, and successively eliminates Cartesianism, 
idealism, and positivism as ultimate explanations. Then in the second 
part, he develops the Thomistic thesis on the distinction of speculative 
sciences, basing his argument mainly on Jn Boeth. de Trin., q. 5, a. 3. 
From this he branches into an extended analysis of mathematical ab- 
straction, and shows how the Thomistic concept not only explains the 
half-truths contained in formalism and its opponent system, intuition- 
ism, but also resolves the apparent dichotomy between ancient and 
recent mathematics. 

The merit of Father Maziarz’s work is that it gives, in a broad, 
sweeping way, a complete solution to the fundamental problems con- 
cerning the nature of mathematics. Its shortcoming is that it does not 
go into sufficient detail to show precisely how the solution is justified 
when applied to particular matter. The reviewer has in mind the pe- 
culiar difficulties associated with calculus, which are more or less sum- 
marily dismissed by the author. In this connection, the entire problem 
of the theory of limits is omitted, and it would seem to be an essential 
part of the philosophy of mathematics. Also, it is one thing to say that 
all branches of modern mathematics can be reduced to either arithme- 
tic or geometry, but it is quite another to give a complete division and 
explicate its parts. 

Barring this criticism, which more respects the quantity than the 
quality of the author’s work, this book well merits recommendation. 
It is one that should be read by all serious mathematicians, and its 
fundamental character suggests it as a worthwhile acquisition for the 
library of anyone interested in the philosophy of science. A.W. 


The Message of Therese of Lisieux. By M. M. Philipon, O.P. Transl. by 
E, J. Ross. Westminster, Maryland, The Newman Press, 1950. pp. 
xv, 120. $2.00. 


This work by Father Philipon, O.P., is a brief study, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five pages in all, which represents in a simpler form 
the essential ideas of a more thorough examination of the spirituality 
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of St. Thérése of Lisieux, which the author will publish later. This 
small volume is divided into four parts. The Introduction treats of the 
need and timeliness of St. Thérése’s message of holiness. Part One is 
a short review of her spiritual journey. In Part Two the theological 
interpretation of her message is set forth. The Conclusion is the appli- 
cation of the Saint’s spiritual message to the lives of all. 

This work has been written in order to spread the message of the 
Little Flower, by trying to determine the historical truth and the theo- 
logical interpretation of the words, deeds, and writings of St. Thérése 
of the Child Jesus. In accomplishing this end the author has avoided, 
for the most part, the use of theological and philosophical terminology. 
Indeed, during the ten years in which the author was able to study and 
consult the testimonies of the process of canonization and numerous 
unpublished documents of the Carmel of Lisieux, he seems to have 
absorbed the simplicity of style of the Autobiography of the Little 
Flower, a style which adds greatly to the success of this book in its 
objective of spreading her message. C.J.B. 


Mission to the Poorest. By Jacques Loew, O.P. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1950. pp. vi, 184. $3.00. 


Within the past few years there has been a definite trend in 
Europe and especially in France to return to the apostolic form of 
work among the people. Today it is known as the worker-priest move- 
ment. In Mission to the Poorest we have a first hand account of a 
worker-priest in the slum area of Marseilles. The priest is Father 
Jacques Loew, a Dominican Father and a trained sociologist, who is 
trying to win the confidence of the poor by working with them in all 
their unjust conditions and living with them in all their poverty. This 
book is an account of Father Loew’s work, methods, success, and fail- 
ures. Most of the people are anticlerical, many are pagan. The problem 
is known; now the problem must be solved. Father Loew and his 
companions in this work are trying to solve it by becoming one with 
the people ; by bringing the Church to them if they will not go to the 
Church. The struggle will be long and difficult. Father Loew recounts 
his own work of a few years and the little success it has met. 

Mission to the Poorest should be read by all who are interested in 
Catholic Action; which means it should be read by all. Archbishop 
Cushing writes in his foreword to the book: “It illustrates in terms of 
the apostolic work of one man in contemporary France the perennial 
power of the Gospel to renew the hearts of men and to change the 
face of the earth.” And this is the work of Catholic Action. ji. 
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The Legion of Mary. By Cecily Hallack. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 
Co., 1950. pp. 240. $3.00. 


The title of the second chapter of this homely-written account of 
the origin and the spontaneous growth of the Legion of Mary pro- 
vides a most descriptive synopsis of this masterful work. That title, 
“Revolutions by Minorities,” fittingly enough is taken from the words 
of Stalin, against whose doctrines the spirit of the Legion mil- 
itates. For today as it did in 1921 (the year of the Legion’s incep- 
tion) atheistic communism with its effluent teachings of greed 
and the hatred for the good of one’s neighbor threatens to undermine 
and to obliterate the basic principles of Christianity : self-sacrifice and 
the love of neighbor for the love of God. So indeed against the evil 
doctrines by which men are led to sin and to the service of the devil, 
the Legion of Mary revolts, spurred on under the fearsome leadership 
of its Patroness, Our Lady of Mercy. A minority in its humble begin- 
nings in the poor section of Dublin (it counted only seventeen among 
its founders), the Legion has fought and won so decisively its suc- 
cessive battles for the souls of men that in less than thirty years it now 
finds itself familiar to thousands upon thousands upon five Continents. 

The authoress, Cecily Hallack, died in 1938. This was her last 
book and it was first published in Great Britain. This second edition 
has been brought up to date by an additional chapter which has been 
written by the Reverend Michael O’Carroll, D.D., C.S.Sp., of Black- 
rock College, Dublin. If the style and the order of the book remain as 
the original and truly of Cecily Hallack’s own spirit, it will not be an 
injustice to say that this book is the work of a deep, vibrant, and 
wholesome personality, a personality motivated by the humble and 
sincere love for the Mother of Mankind. It seems from the evidence 
of her very own words that Cecily Hallack not only realized the literal 
aim of the Legion but also, regardless of her own humble protestations 
to the contrary, she grasped the spiritual implications of the move- 
ment’s determination to fight “in, through, and with Mary.” 

As has been said already, the style is homely. The work pre- 
sents the facts and the circumstances in which those facts found their 
being and relationships. It brings forth the atmosphere of the Legion’s 
unpretentious beginning, a beginning as humble as was Mary’s 
“debut” as Our Lady of Mercy. The reader then travels along through 
the first trying phases of success through experiment and failure. 
From Ireland to Scotland, thence to England, and then over the oceans 
to America, Australia, Africa, and China, the movement fans itself 
across the face of the earth bringing the fire of love fed on the oil of 
the love of God, kept aflame by the ever-vigilant Patroness, Mary, Our 
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Lady of Mercy. 

Writers of the caliber of Cecily Hallack are not commonplace. 
This book is more than a biography of a movement. It is a testimony 
of the rewards to be reaped by those who heed our Mother’s charge: 
“Whatsoever He saith unto you, do ye.” If you will to follow Mary, 
this book is for you. E.G.F. 


Andreas Kardinal Fruhwirth (1845-1933) Ein Zeit—und Lebensbild. Von 
P. Angelus Walz, O.P. Vienna, Herder, 1950. pp. xv, 620. S 78,40. 


In setting forth the life and times of Andrew Cardinal Frih- 
wirth, O.P., his biographer, Father Angelus Walz, O.P., has main- 
tained his high standard of fidelity to truth and to exactness and apt- 
ness of expression. The biography portrays the life and times of a 
man well known and admired by the thousands who knew him either 
directly or through his work. It is fitting that his memory should be 
preserved by a fellow Dominican who knew him well and labored with 
him, and who is so well equipped to depict the historical setting in 
which his long and fruitful life was lived. 

Even before his death he received wide recognition. On his 80th 
birthday public tribute was paid to him in Rome. A special number of 
the Analecta S.O.P. (17: 145-163, Aug., 1925), official publication of 
the Dominican Order, was dedicated to him. Articles have appeared 
in Dominicana (1: 2, 3; x: 28-33; xviii: 35-37; April, 1916; Sept., 
1925; March, 1933) giving praise to this great Dominican during his 
life and after his death on February 9, 1933. 

The book is divided into four parts, reflecting what might be 
called the four major divisions of the Cardinal’s life: his early child- 
hood and youth, his vocation and early activities in the Dominican 
Order, his service to the Church as Apostolic Nuncio to Munich, and 
his labors in the Roman Curia. 

A graphic description of the countryside of St. Ann of Aigen in 
Styria, Austria, where he was born August 21, 1845, opens the biog- 
raphy in an interesting and inviting manner. Then follows the unfold- 
ing of the boy’s life in the Frihwirth Family at St. Ann’s and his 
entry into the Dominican Order at the age of 18. Ordained to the 
priesthood July 5, 1866, he pursued a truly Dominican life until his 
holy death 67 years later. Preacher, teacher, prior, provincial, Master 
General, Papal Nuncio, Grand Penitentiary of the Catholic Church, 
His Eminence, the Cardinal led a busy and fruitful life. He has been 
compared to St. Albert the Great, for whose canonization he, with his 
associates, labored with eminent success. He lived to see Albert de- 
clared Saint and Doctor of the Church in 1931. 
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The work should be of special interest to the student of the his- 
tory of the Church and the Dominican Order of modern times. In 
treating the life of this true defender of the Faith, it exposes nearly 
three quarters of a century of history in which he played so great a 
part. 


Die Heiligen und der Staat. By Franziskus Maria Stratmann, O.P. Frank- 
furt am Main, Joseph Knecht, Carolus Druckerei, 1949. 2 vol. 


Volume | : Jesus Christus. pp. 170 with notes. 
Volume Il: Petrus; Paulus; Die Martyrer; Helena. pp. 173 with 
notes. 


This work is a study of the underlying principles that govern the 
interrelation of the Church as a spiritual society and the state as a 
temporal society. These two societies are made up of individuals who 
are simultaneously members of both. Since all the individuals treated 
here are Heiligen (the term is used as applying both to Christ in His 
Humanity and to the saints), the study combines two fields: hagiog- 
raphy and political ethics. 

The author calls the work a “Metapolitik” because “it follows 
after politics just as metaphysics follows after physics. It is concerned 
with the spiritual reality from which politics, often without one’s 
knowing it, is fed, and with the spiritual reality of the supernatural 
world by which the saints (Heiligen) live” (vol. 1, p. 12). 

The first volume treats of Christ and His relation to the temporal 
society into which He came. It examines the political nature of the 
Roman imperialism and the Jewish nationalism, the social soil in 
which His spiritual Society was to grow. 

The matter of the first volume is divided into two parts. The first 
part presents Christ as the Sovereign of all men. The second part pre- 
sents Him as a subject of the state in which He lived while on earth. 
Thus as man He was subject to the Jewish national state and the 
Roman imperial state, while remaining, as God, the absolute Master 
of all states. It concludes with a summary treatment of the principles 
of Christian living in a temporal society. These are discussed under 
the three general headings: the question of separation of Church and 
state; the obligations of the individual to God and to the state; and 
the imitation of Christ in public life. 

The second volume analyzes the application of Christ’s doctrine 
by His followers to their own problems. Here is no longer the Master 
of society, but His followers, who must recognize the superiority of 
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the spiritual over the temporal while remaining loyal citizens of any 
legitimate temporal state. 

The persons chosen for this analysis carry the author through the 
full range of problems that had to be faced by the Christians of the 
early centuries. In St. Peter and St. Paul we have Apostles who taught 
the Christian life. In the martyrs we have its living exemplars making 
the true choice under persecution’s supreme test. In Constantine’s 
saintly mother we have a ruler who imitated Christ among the rulers 
in the political strivings at the turn of the fourth century. LS. 


Shepherds in the Mist. By E. Boyd Barrett. New York, The Declan X. 
McMullen, Co., Inc., 1949. pp. 102. $2.00. 


Books having the theme of souls’ journeys to God are not rare. 
Books, however, relating man’s journey from and return to God are 
exceptions. Especially are they to be prized when they are the tales of 
true life. Such a book is Shepherds in the Mist. Its author, Boyd 
Barrett, offers nothing for the sensation-hunter. Simply, earnestly, he 
takes the reader with him as he steps determinately into the mist—the 
mist that envelopes all who deny Christ’s priesthood. The “first free- 
dom,” the sense of not fitting, the incipient suspicions, the gnawing 
discontent, the morose hopelessness, even the shattering physical 
breakdown : through all these eras of a “runaway” priest’s existence 
the reader is led with the aid of an experienced guide. There are no 
pitfalls for curiosity, no snares for hardness of heart. This priest who 
lived the lie for over twenty years treads on firm ground. “There is a 
big gap, wide and deep, that separates us. On one side of the gap are 
Stray Shepherds, and there are many of them; we (fellow Catholics 
of good standing) are on the other side” (p. 21). In this unusual little 
book Boyd Barrett fords this gap admirably. He knows both sides so 
well! Over and over one point of reconciliation is evidenced: charity. 
This charity is the beacon ever glimmering in the mist. It beckons the 
Shepherd on to seek it, no matter what be the price: and it is generally 
a great price by the time he staggers toward the light. The same charity 
—the charity of Christ—moves Catholics to brighten the beam leading 
to the heart of the prodigal. The author shows how surprisingly small 
are most of the things required from those on this side of the gap. One 
thing above all is absolutely necessary, and that is prayer. 

It will almost immediately be noticeable to the reader of this book 
that every page is colored with an implicit prayer. Prayers, first of all, 
expressing the gratitude of a prodigal priestly son who has returned to 
his Father. These expressions of gratitude, candidly and tenderly set 
forth, display a profound realization of the true extent of God’s grace 
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and man’s charity. Then there are prayers imploring prayers—prayers 
for the Shepherds still out in the mist. Finally, prayers are flung in 
loving violence directly at these brothers the author has left behind, 
some bewildered, some obstinate. The security of the recaptured 
“kindliness and gentleness of Christ” never causes Boyd Barrett to 
blanket twenty years of his life in oblivion. In reflecting on them, and 
opening them for others to see, he has but one aim. He wants the 
Shepherds wandering in the mist to take heart from his experience 
and to throw themselves on the mercy of Him Who is Charity. 

A unique effect of this book dealing with the intimate subject of 
a man’s soul is a certain impersonality which pervades the book as a 
whole. This apparently results from the presence of the author on 
both sides of the gap, being sight-seer and sight-seen. The style and 
language do much to overcome this handicap—if it be such—by their 
simplicity and honesty. 

The author’s desire to leave in the heart of his fellow traveler a 
prayer will undoubtedly be accomplished. Every individual will ex- 
press his prayer differently, yet each will be praying for the return of 
lost Shepherds to their flock and the union of both flock and Shep- 
herds in Christ. R.J.G. 


The Way of Divine Love. By Sister Josefa Menendez. Westminster, Md., 
The Newman Press, 1949. pp. xxxvii, 532. $4.25. 


The Way of Divine Love is a translation and more cqmplete edi- 
tion of Un Appel a L’ Amour, the biography and notes of a sister of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Sister Josefa, chosen by the 
Sacred Heart to be His messenger, relates her spiritual experiences 
and the communications given to her by the Sacred Heart. The mes- 
sage embodies the great love which Our Lord has for the world. Its 
major import is for religious, those souls consecrated to God in a 
special manner ; for in the message the Sacred Heart appeals particu- 
larly to religious. Again the Sacred Heart asks men to stop offending 
Him, and to be converted to the love of Him Who is the source of 
love and mercy. 

This book will be a spiritual adventure for the reader. It contains 
a wealth of material for meditation and reflection, and on every page 
there is manifested the “Furnace of Charity” which is the Sacred 
Heart. No reader will be able to finish the book without some increase 
in his love for God. 

The whole burden of the book is contained in the words of the 
Sacred Heart to Sister Josefa, “The world does not know how merci- 
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ful I am; I am going to use you to make it known” (p. 86). The book 
accomplishes this task ably. A.J.P. 


The Church in the Christian Roman Empire. Vol. |. The Church and the 
Arian Crisis. By J. R. Palanque, G. Brady, and P. LaBriolle. Trans- 
lated from the French by Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D. London, Burns 
Oates & Washbourne Ltd., 1949. pp. 408 with bibliographies. 25 S. 


In relatively recent times the Church has been able to articulate 
more effectively her historical heritage for the English-speaking 
world. The great bias which formerly attended any notable English 
evaluation of her role in the centuries that saw her origin and rise is 
now conceded to be somewhat archaic. But as yet our Catholic-minded 
histories have been in the main rather synoptic and written in a some- 
what popular vein. Scholarly departures are now becoming much less 
exceptional. 

The merits of this present work are definitely in that direction. 
A translation of the French work Histoire de L’Eglise, the first four 
volumes (by Lebreton and Zeiller) have already appeared under the 
title The History of the Primitive Church. This particular volume is 
the first in a second set of four dealing with the Church in the Roman 
Empire. It covers, in very thorough fashion, the period from the 
“Constantinian Peace” in 313 (the author denies all evidence of any 
“Edict of Milan’) to the Council of Constantinople in 382. Its chief 
concerns are, of course, the Donatist schism and the Arian heresy. 
The various chapters, being the work of different authors, differ cor- 
respondingly ; but are more marked in similarity, especially by the use 
of scientific technique and impersonal style. The text abounds with 
footnotes and there is both a general bibliography and a more detailed 
one for each chapter. W.J.H. 


The Mother of the Saviour and Our Interior Life. By Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. Transl. by Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. St. Louis, Mo., 
B. Herder Book Co., 1948. pp. 338. $4.00. 


This is an excellent book. Its intention is to expose the principal 
theses of Mariology in their bearing on our interior life, and while it 
succeeds in doing this, it does much more. Father Garrigou-Lagrange 
is more than the theologian in this book, more than the astronomer 
who marshals the incredible facts about the stars; he is also the star- 
gazer. His aim has been to inflame hearts as well as to enlighten 
minds; to lead us not only to know the astounding computations of 
his star, but to go out into the night, to look up, to see for ourselves. 

The book is divided under two general headings. The first con- 
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siders the Divine Maternity of Mary and her plenitude of grace. It is 
here that the facts and figures, sometimes staggering, of Our Lady’s 
position in the divine plan are discussed. The author throughout this 
section is sober, analytic, and presents the doctrines commonly held by 
theologians. Of interest to theologians here is his study of St. Thomas’ 
teaching on the Immaculate Conception, and two long foot-notes on 
imperfections and remiss acts of charity. The second part of the book 
considers Mary as Mother of all men, especially with reference to her 
universal mediation, and it is here that the astronomer takes us out of 
the lecture hall and bids us to look upwards into the mysteries of the 
night. In the earlier pages of this work, Father Garrigou-Lagrange 
evaluates the Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin by 
St. Grignon de Montfort as “one of the most beautiful books written 
about Mary” (p. 43). In his second section he draws much inspiration 
from this work, and at the end devotes some dozen pages to an expla- 
nation of and exhortation to the consecration to Mary as proposed by 
de Montfort. St. Albert the Great, whose lyrical heart poured forth 
praise for Mary, is also frequently used for inspiration. The book con- 
cludes with a brief but exceedingly illuminating chapter on St. Joseph. 

All told, we have a book that leads us down into a profound sci- 
ence of Mary, and up into her profound love. We are grateful. 

R.H. 


The City of God (Books |-VII and an Appendix)—St. Augustine (Vol. 8 
in the Fathers of the Church series). Translated by Demetrius B. 
Zema, S.J. & Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. With an introduction by 
Etienne Gilson. New York, Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1950. pp. 
xeviii, 401. $5.00. 


St. Augustine himself described De Civitate Dei as his “Grande 
opus ... magnum opus et arduum.” The City of God is not only the 
masterpiece of the incomparable Doctor of Grace, but truly ranks 
among the classics of all literature. Begun in 413 and finished in 426, 
this work owes its inception to the sack of Rome by Alaric in 410, and 
the subsequent assertion that the disaster was due to the advance of 
Christianity. The first ten books are taken up with an apologetic of the 
Christian position, while the last twelve rise to magnificent heights, in 
evolving the concept of a transcendent society, the Kingdom of God 
incarnate, yet essentially not of this world. Today, when the architec- 
tural foundations of societal structure are, more than ever before, 
being subjected to jarringly divergent analyses, the solidly sane Augus- 
tinian doctrine deserves a proportionately careful study and interpre- 
tation. 
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M. Gilson’s Foreword (almost ninety pages in length) presents 
an admirably conceived and brilliantly exposed re-construction of the 
basic plan and predominant theme of The City of God itself. The 
French scholar’s historical and critical erudition have served him well 
in a fairly regular recurrence of doctrinal and textual observations. 
However, his talk of the “de-nationalization” of the Christian should 
not make us forget that for all Christians—for St. Thomas, and even 
for St. Augustine—patriotism is a virtue. The Christian subordinates, 
he does not renounce, his political loyalty. Further, Gilson unduly be- 
labors Aristotle for the latter’s insistence on the common good... a 
point which M. Gilson has by no means clearly grasped. Despite his 
ardent sympathy for Augustine’s mode of defense, Gilson condescends 
overmuch in excusing the attacks of such early polemicists as Celsus, 
and, in our own era, Harnack. On the credit side of the ledger, special 
mention should be made of the closing paragraphs of the Foreword. 
Awareness of difficulties is, after all, the next best thing to their 
solution. 

The translators have done a commendable job in attempting the 
exasperating task of turning Augustine’s inimitable Latin phrasing 
into our less pliable and less facile English. It would seem that so am- 
bitious a series might have included more explanatory footnotes than 
will be found in the present volume. jam 


On Spiritual Creatures. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Transl. by Mary C. Fitz- 
patrick, Ph.D. in collab. with John J. Wellmuth, S.J., Ph.D. Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Marquette University Press, 1949. pp. 135, with introduc- 
tion and notes. 


It is good to see the Questiones Disputatae of St. Thomas appear- 
ing, one by one, in English translation. They contain some of the deep- 
est thoughts of St. Thomas on the more complex, and therefore dis- 
puted, questions; and they also serve to remind us that even in the 
golden age of Christian thought men disagreed, and that they could 
write whole books filled with argument, sometimes strong and trench- 
ant, and that they could, withal, become saints together. St. Thomas’ 
three large volumes of disputed questions are both a symbol and a 
challenge for modern Thomist philosophers who confuse disagreement 
with decadence ; a symbol since they reveal the necessity of argument 
in the search for truth; and a challenge since they find the truth. 

In this disputed question, De Spiritualibus Creaturis, translated 
and introduced very well by Mary C. Fitzpatrick, St. Thomas is anx- 
ious to present his mind on the impossibility of the existence of spirit- 
ual matter, on the unity of the substantial form of the body, on the 
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specific differences of angels, and on the multiplicity of the possible 
and active intellect, all hotly disputed questions of his day. That his 
solutions are generally accepted today, is a tribute to the healthiness of 
disagreement. St. Thomas also discusses his opinion on the heavenly 
bodies, what they are, how they are moved, and his solutions here are 
still disputed, since the discoveries in the positive sciences since his 
day have thrown more light on the physical construction of the uni- 
verse. Still, granting the contribution to truth from the Newtons and 
Lavoisiers, it must still be insisted that Thomas does not suffer much 
from their hands. He saw intelligibility and teleology in the universe; 
they have developed elaborate theories of unintelligibility and aimless- 
ness. From the literature of the scientific and philosophic periodicals 
of the day it appears that another Disputed Question should be written 
defending the common sense of St. Thomas against what Chesterton 
called the uncommon nonsense of modern thought. If Thomas erred 
in science because he could not get his hands on a telescope large 
enough to see a star, the modern errs because his telescope is so large 
that it fails to see the meaning of the stars. 

This book is worth reading, slowly. The footnotes, taken from the 
critical text of Father Leo Keeler, and also the modern references to 
Aristotle’s text and to the Migne Patrology help a great deal. The in- 
troductory remarks on the mediaeval disputation and structural form 
of a disputed question are enlightening and in order. The remarks on 
the date and place of composition show that there is also such a thing 
as a twentieth century disputation, and perusal of some of the sources 
given by the translator heighten that impression. Father Mandonnet’s 
labor should not be so easily dismissed in an evaluation of the histo- 
ricity involved. While he himself admits only probability in his chron- 
ology of the Questiones, his reasons are not subjective. 

There is one other disputed question connected with this, and that 
concerns the value of Father Keeler’s text, from which this translation 
was made. Is it, properly speaking, critical? The Bulletin Thomist VI, 
pp. 70 and 71 seems to think not. 

Yet this is not to detract from the value, timeliness, and worth of 
this translation. It is an excellent rendering of the sometimes almost 
impossible Latin idiom of St. Thomas. Mary Fitzpatrick and Father 
Wellmuth are to be congratulated, and thanked. R.H. 


Theology of the Old Testament. By Dr. Paul Heinisch. Tr. by Rev. William 
G. Heidt, O.S.B., $.T.D. Collegeville, Minn., The Liturgical Press, 
1950. pp. 386. $5.00. 


No doubt about it, this work is a classic, and great praise is due to 
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Father Heidt for making it available to English readers. Father 
Heinisch is considered by many to be the outstanding Catholic au- 
thority on the Old Testament living today. This work proves it. He 
has made a very careful distinction between Biblical Theology, espe- 
cially with reference to the Old Testament, and history; and he has 
held himself to treat only of theology here. Occasionally he brings in 
history, but this is only to illustrate developments in matters of faith 
and morals among the Chosen People. At first glance this theology 
seems similar to the Summa, for it treats of the nature and attributes 
of God, the preparation for the revelation of the Trinity, creation, 
human acts, divine worship, and the Messiah. But the similarity is in 
outline only, and necessarily so, for Theology of the Old Testament 
uses only one source of Revelation—the canonical books of the Old 
Testament. Naturally, it cannot be expected to have the fulness of a 
work which uses all sources of Revelation. Sometimes, of course, 
Father Heinisch has to make use of the Revelation of the New Testa- 
ment to ask, for instance, was the Trinity as such revealed in the Old 
Testament? His answer, after a thorough exegesis of all texts, is 
negative ; there was only preparation for it. There are over 6000 ref- 
erences given, and readers will be pleasantly amazed to find that prac- 
tically all of these are to books of the Old Testament itself. This is 
certainly a good proof that the author is well acquainted with the Old 
Testament. Only rarely does the translator insert a note of elucida- 
tion ; this is chiefly in the tract on the angels. 

With the increasing interest in theology among all the faithful, it 
seems quite certain that many more than priests and clerics will find 
this a valuable work. In it is shown clearly what God required of His 
chosen people. But it also shows the imperfection of the Old Testa- 
ment in comparison with the New. A reading of this book cannot but 
give a greater appreciation of the Old Testament, as well as a greater 
appreciation of God’s mercy in giving us the New Testament. 

Those who are not biblical students will not be able to make use 
of the bibliography, since most of the books mentioned are in German 
(predominantly), French and Latin. But this does not detract from 
the book itself, for Theology of the Old Testament is a very valuable 
little book in itself. M.J.D. 


The Mystery of Christ. By Charles V. Heris, O.P. Transl. by Denis Fahey, 
C.S.Sp. Westminster, Md., The Newman Bookshop, 1950. pp. 214, 
with bibliography. $3.50. 


The onward march of the centuries brings with it new develop- 
ments and new processes, but man at the head of that march ever re- 
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mains the same although influenced and effected by all progress. That 
is why the elixir for man’s spiritual sickness always remains the same 
—the liturgy. The great cry of the modern spiritual leaders to bring 
men into closer contact with the Liturgy is but an echo of the past, 
Our Holy Father, in his encyclical Mediator Dei, bearing witness to 
this idea of the need of the Liturgy in our times. 

But if the Liturgy is a cure-all it is because the Liturgy is Christ 
—Christ sacrificing and Christ sacrificed. This expresses the core, the 
essence of the present book. In it Father Heris, a distinguished theo- 
logical professor for many years, synthesizes the doctrine of the Third 
Part of the Summa Theologica. He is writing for advanced students 
so that those who read him will find that close attention and study is 
necessary, so profound is he in thought and keen in penetration. 
Nevertheless the reward will be fruits of inestimable value because the 
reader will strengthen his liturgical spirit, his imitation of Christ and 
his devotion by solid and firm cleavage to revealed dogma. 

Christ is the all important Being of our lives—and as such He is 
primarily and preeminently Priest. The Divine Motive for the Incar- 
nation was the Redemption of mankind and in this lies the choice 
from all eternity of Christ to be our High-Priest. This intention finds 
reality in the divine consecration of the God-Man by the Hypostatic 
Union. Finally, the fullness of grace in Christ, perfecting His Priest- 
hood, constitutes Him as Head of His Mystical Body the Church. The 
first section of the book develops in detail and with precision of 
thought these three steps and their logical implications. 

The second section is concerned with the application of this three- 
fold doctrine to the life of man. We see here the external exercise of 
the Priesthood of Christ in so far as He makes us holy by the Sacra- 
mental system and leads us to final union with the Trinity in heaven. 

Father Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp., is to be commended for his work 
as translator on three counts. First of all, the subject itself is of su- 
preme importance ; secondly, the smoothness of the translation enables 
the reader to follow the author with ease; thirdly, he has very help- 
fully supplied foot-notes to explain the terminology of the author 
when such is required. 


Pope Pius XII, following the example of many of his predeces- 
sors, in his recent encyclical Humani Generis, stresses the perennial 
importance of Thomistic Theology and Philosophy. But many, unable 
to comprehend this, ask our theologians to “show us how it has value 
and importance in our generation.” Throughout the world zealous 
Thomists are answering this query. In France, Father Heris is in their 
vanguard. Therefore, we in America, with joyful eagerness, welcome 
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this work as a help to our understanding of the mystery of Christ 
which is His Eternal Priesthood. 
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SAINT JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sym- 

CONDOLENCES _ pathy and prayers to the Rev. H. R. Barron, O.P., to the Rev. 

J. H. Laughery, O.P., to the Rev. J. V. Dailey, O.P., and to 

Bro. Anthony Gallup, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Rev. A. B. Dionne, 

O.P., to the Rev. J. T. Carney, O.P., and to Bro. Luke Barnes, O.P., on the death 

of their brothers, and to the Rev. W. A. McLoughlin, O.P., on the death of his 
sister. 

















The following students received First Tonsure on October 1, 

ORDINATIONS Porter and Lector on October 2, and Exorcist and Acolyte on 

October 3, at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 

tion, Washington, D. C.: Brothers Augustine Wallace, Vincent Reilly, Mark Joseph 

Davis, Gregory Fay, Hyacinth Kopfman, Kevin Carr, Patrick Reid, Leo Patten, Paul 
Haas, Robert Gannon, and Fabian Cunningham. 

On October 2, the Subdiaconate was conferred on Brothers Francis Connolly, 
Aquinas Powers, Raymond Daley, Jordan Lacey, Thomas Kane, James Breitfeller, 
Antoninus Fallon, and Michael Stock. 

On October 3, the Diaconate was conferred on Brother Joseph Gardner. 

The Most Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, Auxiliary Bishop of Washington, con- 
ferred the Orders October 1 and 2; and the Most Rev. Michael J. Keyes, S.M., 
Titular Bishop of Areopolis, conferred the Orders October 3. 


PROFESSION On October 6, the Very Rev. W. M. Conlon, O.P., received the 
Solemn Profession of Bro. Peter Gerhard, O.P. 
APPOINTMENT The Rev. J. B. Heary, O.P., has been appointed Pastor of St. 
Dominic's Parish, Detroit, Mich. 


SAINT ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sym- 
CONDOLENCES _ pathy and prayers to Bro. Gregory Moore, O.P., on the death 
of his mother. 


Bro. Jordan Bishop, O.P., made his Solemn Profession to the 

PROFESSIONS Very Rev. J. E. Marr, O.P., on September 13, at River Forest. 

The Subprior, the Very Rev. J. R. Gillis, O.P., received the 

Solemn Profession of Bro. Jerome Becker, O.P., on September 16; and of Brothers 
Giles Klapperich, O.P., and Stephen Smithers, O.P., on September 18. 

At the Convent of St. Peter Martyr, Winona, the Very Rev. T. M. Sparks, 
O.P., Socius of the Master General for the North American Provinces, received the 
Simple Profession of the following Brothers on September 30: Peter Martyr West, 
Dominic Van Ness, Jude McGovern, Hyacinth Maguy, Emmanuel Holzer, Mannes 
Gambro, Gerald Siebert, Sebastian Robert, Ephrem Marieb, Simon Trutter, Philip 
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Cantlebary, Matthew Crotts, Thomas O'Hara, Bartholomew Ryan, Barnabas Berigan, 
Urban Goss, Kilian Downey, Alphonsus Mainelli, Richard Farmer, Gregory Moore, 
Boniface Schmitt, Gabriel Murray, Charles Norton, Edward O'Connor, Lawrence 
Mueller, Louis Montfort Christman, Basil Folan, Martin Long, Bonaventure Lamm, 
Cyril Fabian, Chrysostom Geraets, Malachy Cuminskey, Eugene Lambert, and Justin 
Murphy. 


The Very Rev. R. V. Hughes, O.P., on August 30, clothed the 

VesTITION following Brothers with the habit of the Order, at St. Peter Martyr 

Priory: Brothers Nicholas Thielen, James Cleary, Joachim Miller, 
Vincent Bryce, Daniel Roach, John Goedert, Ralph Thiegs, Ceslaus Krenzke, Wil- 
liam Bernacki, Samuel Clift, Alexius Bledsoe, Michael Murphy, Ignatius Campbell, 
Gilbert Roxburgh, Colum Daley, Hugh Wreisner, Victor La Motte, Nathanael 
Keeley, Walter O'Connell, Cornelius Calhoun, Stanislaus Gorski, Sylvester MacNutt, 
Reginald Doherty, Cletus Wessels, Marcolinus Nouza, Jeremiah Brennan, Aidan 
McCauley, Fabian Powers, Sixtus Sullivan, Isidore Metzger, Alexander Moore, 
Bruno Bogert, Paul MacLeay, Cosmas Corrigan, and Robert Burdett; on September 
5, Bro Arthur Becker; on September 18, Brothers Celestine Walsh, Brendan March- 
and, and Terence Holachek; and on September 26, Bro. Humbert Crilly. 

The Laybrothers, Brothers Gregory Gavin and Callistus Bradley, received the 
habit at the Priory of St. Peter Martyr on July 24 and October 1 respectively. 
Brothers Vincent Champine, and Paul Leahy, laybrothers, received the habit at the 
Priory of St. Thomas Aquinas, River Forest, Ill., on August 3 and November 2 
respectively. 


On the morning of October 28, the Most Rev. William E. 

ORDINATIONS Cousins, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, conferred the Minor 

Orders of Porter and Lector on Brothers Mark Sullivan, Ray- 

mond McNicholas, Austin Green, John Francis Jacobs, Jordan Bishop, Jerome 

Becker, Giles Klapperich, and Stephen Smithers. They received First Tonsure on 
October 23. 

The Bishop also ordained the following to the Diaconate, on the same day: 
Brothers Nicholas Ashenbrener, Paul Mahoney, Vincent Blake, Humbert Determan, 
Alexius Goedert, Reginald Masterson, and Ralph Powell. The Subdiaconate was 
conferred on Bro. James Whalen, O.P. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sym- 
CONDOLENCES _ pathy and prayers to Bro. Leo Thomas, O.P., on the death of 
his father. 


The Very Rev. P. B. Condon, O.P., Prior of the Convent of the 

VESTITION Immaculate Conception, Ross, Calif., clothed the following 
Erothers with the habit of the Order: on May 9, Bro. Finbarr 

Hayes; on October 3, Bro. Julian Lint; and on October 5, Bro. Cornelius Boyle. 
The Subprior, the Very Rev. P. C. Curran, O.P., clothed the following Brothers 
with the habit: on August 14, Brothers Fidelis Lopez, Marcellus Marini, Chris- 
topher Fritter, Charles Denk, Cyprian Duffield, George Dihl, and Stanislaus Ed- 
wards; on August 29, Brothers Damian Girard, Blase Schauer, Sebastian Valdez, 
Timothy McCarthy, and Justin Height; and on September 7, Brother Alexander 
Verrall. 
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The Very Rev. P. C. Curran, O.P., Subprior of the Convent of 
PROFESSIONS the Immaculate Conception, Ross, Calif., received the Simple 
Profession of the following Brothers: on July 25, Bro. Jerome 
Phillips; on August 15, Brothers Philip O'Donnell, Chrysostom Raftery, and Am- 
brose Butler; and on August 31, Brothers Hilary Martin, Basil Lamb, and Celestine 
Spear. 
On September 9, at the House of Studies, Oakland, Calif., the Very Rev. Pat- 
rick Kelly, O.P., received the Solemn Profession of Brother John Klaia, O.P. 
On July 7, at the Novitiate, Ross, Calif., the Very Rev. P. B. Condon, O.P., 
received the Solemn Profession of Brother Anthony Kroutch, O.P., laybrother. 


On September 17, at the Archdiocesan Seminary in Menlo 
OrRDINATIONS: Park, Calif., the Most Rev. Hugh A. Donohoe, Auxiliary 
Bishop of San Francisco, conferred the Minor Orders of Porter 
and Lector on the following students: Brothers Stephen Jenner, Jordan Mellini, Ig- 
natius Camporeale, Bartholomew O'Brien, Cyril Burns, and John Klaia. 
The Subdiaconate was conferred on Brothers Antoninus DiStefano and Joseph 
Vaiana, both of the Sicilian Province. 


A Solemn Mass coram Pontifice, commemorating the Centennial 

CENTENNIAL of the Dominican Fathers in California was celebrated at St. 

Dominic's Church, San Francisco, on October 8, the Most Rev. 

John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco, presiding. The Most Rev. Merlin J. 

Guilfoyle, Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, preached the sermon. The ministers 

of the Mass were the Very Rev. Benedict M. Blank, O.P., Provincial, celebrant; the 

Very Rev. Patrick Kelly, O.P., deacon; and the Very Rev. Peter C. Curran, O.P., 
subdeacon. 


The Rev. Joseph M. Agius, O.P., former Prior of the Convent 
ASSIGNMENTS of the Most Blessed Sacrament, Seattle, Wash., has been tem- 
porarily assigned to the Portuguese Vicariate. 
The Rev. Charles R. Hess, O.P., left for Rome September 23, where he will 
attend classes at Santa Sabina for the training of novice masters. 


The Rev. Thomas L. Halloran, O.P., former procurator of the 

NECROLOGY Province and Prior of the Novitiate of the Immaculate Concep- 

tion, Ross, died on May 23, in Richfield, Utah, where he was 

serving as assistant at St. Elizabeth’s Church. A Solemn Mass was celebrated on May 

27 in St. Dominic's Church, Benicia, Calif. The Very Rev. Benedict M. Blank, O.P., 

was celebrant; the Rev. Augustine L. Naselli, O.P., was deacon; and the Rev. 

Laurence E. Sanguinetti, O.P., was subdeacon. Interment was in the Dominican 

cemetery in Benicia. The Most Rev. Duane Hunt, Bishop of Salt Lake City, gave the 
final absolution. 
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SISTERS' CHRONICLE 
St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


Over 700 priests, sisters, and lay persons took part in the annual principals’ 
and teachers’ meeting of the Columbus diocese held at the College on September 
5 and 6. Mother M. Bernardine and Sister Virginia attended the installation of the 
Most Rev. Karl J. Alter as Archbishop of Cincinnati on September 25. On Rosary 
Sunday the motherhouse observed the golden jubilee of the religious profession of 
Sister Barbara Duffy. The solemn Mass of thanksgiving was sung by the chaplain, 
Rev. T. L. Weiland, O.P., who was assisted by Rev. P. F. Small, O.P., as deacon, 
and Rev. T. H. Kaufman, O.P., as subdeacon. Sisters Beatrice and Callista attended 
an educational meeting in Erie, Pennsylvania; Sisters Francis Gabriel and Helene 
attended a one-day vocational program in Chicago, Ill. Sister Charles Ann was 
elected neW dean of studies at the college of St. Mary of the Springs. 

On October 8, a special Academic Convocation was held at Albertus Magnus 
College, New Haven, Connecticut, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its founding. The principal address was given by Rev. R. J. Slavin, O.P. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters was conferred on Euphemia Van 
Rensselaer Wyatt, writer, lecturer, and drama critic for the Catholic World; and 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science on Esther Budd, director of nurses, Syrace 
Memorial Hospital. Among the Dominican delegates at the convocation were Very 
Rev. P. F. Mulhern, O.P., and Very Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. 

Sister M. Coralita and Sister James Marie left for Rome in order to make the 
Holy Year pilgrimage and to be present at the solemn declaration of the dogma of 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. On October 15, Archduke Otto of 
Austria-Hungary opened the annual Erskine Lecture Series at the College. 


Congregation of Saint Catherine of Siena, Racine, Wisconsin 


Investiture ceremonies in which eighteen postulants received the habit of the 
Order were held at St. Catherine’s Convent on August 17. First and final profession 
ceremonies were held on August 15. The Rev. H. Schmitt, of St. Joseph’s Church, 
Racine, was delegated by our Most Rev. Archbishop to conduct the services on both 
days. The Rev. C. E. Lillie, O.P., assumed duties as teacher of Philosophy and Re- 
ligion at Dominican College at the beginning of the fall term, to replace the Rev. 
R. D. Goggins, O.P. 

Mother M. Cleopha and Sister M. Kathleen returned from a Holy Year pil- 
grimage to Rome early in October. In their travels they visited Holy Cross Convent, 
Regensburg, Germany, from which the Community’s foundress, Mother M. Bene- 
dicta Bauer, came. October 22 opened the eleventh season of Thomistic lectures for 
the laity in Racine. The lectures are held at St. Catherine’s High School and are 
being given this year by the Rev. F. D. Connell, O.P. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Springfield, Ill. 


On August 21, the Sisters were honored by a visit from His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 
On August 30, the feast of St. Rose of Lima, the Sisters acted as hostesses for the 
annual diocesan teachers’ institute. After an interesting and informative program, 
an address was made: by His Excellency, Bishop William A. O’Connor, D.D. The 
institute closed with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament with the Bishop as 
celebrant, Rev. James Suddas, deacon, Rev. Francis Cunningham, sub-deacon, and 
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Rev. M. O. Driscoll, Vice-Chancellor, master of ceremonies. On September 10, the 
Bishop officiated at the dedication of Siena Hall, new home for resident students. At 
8:30 a.m., His Excellency celebrated the first Mass in the new chapel. The dedi- 
catory services began at 4:30 p.m., with the Bishop blessing the building. The Very 
Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., Provincial of St. Albert’s Province, Chicago, delivered the 
address. The ceremonies were concluded with Pontifical Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacament at the altar erected on the campus. 

On September 12, Very Rev. Msgr. William F. Haug, J.C.D., chaplain, of- 
ficially opened the new school year by celebrating the Mass of the Holy Ghost. 
Sister Maureen, visitor to Rome for the Holy Year services, gave a talk to the 
Academy students on October 2. Committee members of the National Catholic Music 
Educators Association met at the Academy with Sisters M. Albert and M. Angela, 
of the music department, to discuss plans for a series of diocesan clinics during 
the coming year. The first, a voice clinic, is to be held at Springfield Junior College, 
November 1. 

With the Rev. S. J. Reidy, O.P., as lecturer, the Thomist Association opened 
this year’s meeting on October 15. Reception and profession ceremonies for the 
Tertiaries were held on October 25. Msgr. Haug admitted nine new members to the 
reception of the habit, and four were professed. The mission-minded students were 
given a touching account of work among the lepers of Japan when on October 4, 
Sister Dolores and Sister Mary of Christ the King, showed pictures of their leper 
hospital and spoke of their work there. Miss Catherine Hori, Japanese volunteer 
nurse, also spoke informally to the students. 


Holy Cross Congregation, Amityville, N. Y. 


‘Founders’ Day,’’ September 3, was celebrated by a community festival in Holy 
Trinity Auditorium, Brooklyn, to commemorate the ninety-seventh anniversary of 
the arrival of the Foundresses in Brooklyn. Two new foundations were opened in 
September: St. Francis of Assisi, Long Island City, with an enrollment of 600 stu- 
dents, and Sacred Heart, Cambria Heights with an enrollment of 700. Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help Parish, Lindenhurst, St. Elizabeth, Woodhaven, and St. Patrick 
Parish, Huntington, are erecting new convents for the Sisters while St. Boniface 
Parish, Elmont, St. Elizabeth, Woodhaven, and St. Patrick, Huntington, are con- 
structing new school buildings. 

St. Catherine School of Nursing and Mary Immaculate School of Nursing took 
part in the group graduation of the Diocesan Schools of Nursing with forty--six 
graduating from the former (including ten Sisters), and fifty-one graduating from 
the latter. One hundred and fifty nurses graduated. Two-way radio telephones have 
been installed in the ambulances of Mary Immaculate Hospital. Sisters Margaret 
Marie of St. Catherine’s and Bernarda Marie of Mary Immaculate were among the 
guest speakers at the Annual Conferences of Catholic Sisters in Nursing at St. Rose’s 
College, Albany. 

The Rev. John de Machi, author of the Crusade of Fatima and personal friend 
of Lucy, gave an illustrated lecture on Our Lady of Fatima at the Juniorate, Villa 
Marie, Watermill. Rev. Mother Fabiola, Superior General of the Dominican Sis- 
ters of Speyer, accompanied by Rev. Mother Jucunda, Mother General of Our Lady 
of the Valley Congregation, Kettle Falls, Washington, visited Holy Cross Convent, 
Brooklyn. 

Visitors to the Motherhouse and Novitiate included: Rev. Mother M. Joseph, 
O.P., and Sister M. Alberta, O.P., of Oxford, Michigan; Sister M. Edeltrudis, O.P., 
Sister Ludovica Josefa, O.P., and Dr. W. Otto Siebert from Ilanz, Switzerland; 
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Rev. James Galvin, S.S.C., from San Diego, California and Rev. Nicholas A. Nor- 
man from Chicago, Ill. The latter gave a lecture on consecration to Our Blessed 
Mother. 

Five retreats for laywomen were held during the months of September and 
October in Our Lady of Prouille Retreat House, Amityville, N. Y. They were 
conducted by Rev. Andrew Ansbro, C.P., Rev. Edmund McMahon, C.P., Rev. Ga- 
briel A. Zema, S.J., and Rev. John A. Duke, S.J. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Mother M. Columba, Mother-General of the Maryknoll Sisters, set out on a 
world-wide visitation on August Ist. She stopped at Lourdes, Oberammergau, and 
other European shrines enroute to Rome. Here she paid her respects to the Holy 
Father presenting him with a pictorial record of the Maryknoll Sisters’ growth and 
development since their foundation in 1912. She has since visited the missions in 
Africa, Ceylon and Hong Kong. She was unable to see the Sisters who staff the 
16 houses in South China ‘since all these missions are in Communist held territory. 
Now in the Philippines, Mother Columba will visit missions in Japan, Korea, the 
Caroline Islands, Hawaii, Central and South America and the Pacific Coast before 
returning to Maryknoll. 

The Holy Year of 1950 saw the equipping and departure of 75 Sisters for mis- 
sion fields. During the year, new houses were opened in Central America, South 
America, the Philippines, the Caroline Islands and Korea. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Silver Jubilee of the Foundation of the Syracuse Community was cele- 
brated on May 25. His Excellency, the Most Rev. Walter A. Foery, D.D., Bishop 
of Syracuse, honored the Community by celebrating a Pontifical Mass of Thanks- 
giving. The sermon was preached by the Very Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., Provincial 
of the Chicago Province. Twenty priests and a large gathering of the faithful were 
present, many of these latter receiving Holy Communion from His Excellency. A 
special feature of the day’s celebration was the breaking of ground by the Most Rev. 
Bishop for a much needed Monastery. 

The following day was dedicated to the deceased Bishop Curley, priests and 
faithful who had made and assisted the new foundation. A Solemn Requiem Mass 
was celebrated by the Most Rev. David F. Cunningham, Auxiliary Bishop of Syra- 
cuse. A very inspiring sermon was preached by Rev. John W. Lynch, Editor of the 
Catholic Sun and author of A Woman Wrapped in Silence. Again, as on the pre- 
vious day, the chapel was filled by the faithful and the same number of clergy came 
to help the Nuns honor the memory of Bishop Curley and the other deceased. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Sisters of the Congregation took charge of a new school in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, in the fall. The school opened with an enrollment of over 200 pupils. 
Mother Annunciata, O.P., attended the installation of the Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, 
D.D., as Archbishop of Cincinnati. Sister M. Elizabeth made an address before the 
Ladies of Charity of Nashville, at their regular monthly meeting held on October 
18. She spoke of her Holy Year Pilgrimage to Rome, made during the past summer. 

The Nashville English Club met at St. Cecilia Academy on October 26. Sister 
Miriam, Community Supervisor, was the speaker. She chose as her subject ‘John 
Henry Newman and the Oratorians.’’ Sisters Roberta, Columba and Perpetua at- 
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tended the annual meeting of the Southern Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges held in Richmond, Virginia, during the first week of December. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


Misses Frances Cazale, Marjorie Millet and Shirley Girshefski entered the 
postulate on the feast of our Lady’s Nativity. Sister M. Bonaventure Exnicios died 
on October 1st in the fortieth year of her religious life. Many of the Sisters attended 
the commemoration of the Centennial Anniversary of the Archdiocese of New Or- 
leans. The Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated by His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States. A radio broad- 
cast was given on Mission Sunday by groups of the High School and College student 
body. The story of the foundation of the Congregation and its mission work to 
Louisiana was depicted in song. 

All the schools of the Congregation participated in spiritual programs in prep- 
aration for the announcement of the Dogma of the Assumption of Our Lady. On 
November 5th, the ninetieth anniversary of the coming of the Dominican Sisters 
from Cabra, Dublin, Ireland to New Orleans, was commemorated with the usual 
Founder’s Day program. During the week of November Sth, the College and High 
School celebrated their Golden Jubilee. Opening with a Solemn High Mass, the 
activities included spiritual, educational and social functions. 


Sisters of St. Dominic of Blauvelt, New York 


In the last week of May, 1950, we were privileged to have with us for two days 
the Very Reverend Thomas Garde, O.P., present Provincial of the Irish Province. 
Two of our Sisters, coming from Jamaica, British West Indies, at San Juan boarded 
the same plane on which Father was travelling on his return trip from Trinidad. 
After a stormy air trip, the plane finally landed in New York several hours late some- 
time after midnight. Father accepted the Sisters’ invitation to come to Blauvelt. At 
recreation the following night Father Garde told us many interesting things about 
missionary activities, our Holy Father St. Dominic, Santa Sabina, and Pope Pius X 
of happy memory. 

On August 10, 1950, five of our Sisters received certificates from Providence 
College School of Theology upon the completion there of a three year summer 
course in Theology. 

On August 15, 1950, Sister M. Cornelia celebrated the seventieth anniversary 
of her entrance into religious life. Sister is the only living link between Holy Rosary 
Convent on Second Street, New York City and ourselves, having entered there at 
a very early age. Sister is also the sole living witness of the growth of St. Dominic's 
from the time when the tiny shoot of Ratisbon tree was planted at Blauvelt until 
the present time. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, N. J. 


On September 15, the Feast of Our Lady of Sorrows, His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Finbar Ryan, O.P., Archbishop of Trinidad, visited the monastery and gave 
each of the Sisters his blessing. On October 4, the Feast of St. Francis, the Most 
Rev. Paul Skehan, O.P., Procurator General of the Order, visited the Shrine and 
blessed the Sisters. 

The annual retreat, beginning November 30 and ending December 8, will be 
preached by Rev. H. J. McManus, O.P. At the close of the retreat, two novices will 
pronounce temporary vows and one postulant will receive the holy habit. 
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Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, N. Y., N. Y. 


The annual retreat was held September 1-10 and conducted by Rev. J. F. Ryan, 
O.P. Sister Margaret Mary Fitzpatrick died on October 19, in the 37th year of her 
profession. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


On October 22, a Mass of thanksgiving was offered in the chapel by the Most 
Rev. Floyd L. Begin, Auxiliary Bishop of Cleveland, to commemorate the silver 
jubilee of Sisters M. Dominica, Josephine, and Elizabeth. These sisters were the first 
to enter the novitiate at Our Lady of the Elms. 

As a part of American Education Week, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools in the Diocese of Cleveland, addressed the students 
on November 7, on “The Meaning of the Ballot.” 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Golden jubilarians of the past year included Sisters M. Eileen, Kathleen, Os- 
munda, Esther, Roque, Hortense, Leontine, Kevin, Briggitine, Crescentia, Lambert, 
Alma, and Irma. Twenty-four Sisters observed their silver jubileee. To our obituary 
list were recently added the names of Sisters M. Mercedes, Owen, Ceslaus, Irenaeus, 
Rosanna, Benedictina, Marcellus, and Salome. During the summer the Sisters staffed 
seventy-five vacation schools and four recreation centers. The Rev. Brendan J. Mc- 
Mullen preached the summer retreat and the Academy girls’ three--day retreat pre- 
ceding Rosary Sunday. On September 12, the community observed the tenth anni- 
versary of the privilege of daily exposition of the Most Blessed Sacrament with a 
high Mass of thanksgiving sung by the Very Rev. J. B. Connolly, O.P., Chaplain. 
On September 17, the Very Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P., Provincial, gave the 
Recollection Sunday conference. Recent guests included the Very Rev. Hilary Car- 
penter, O.P., Provincial, London, England; the Very Rev. T. M. Sparks, O.P., and 
the Rev. Emmanuel Ubeda, O.P., San Esteban, Salamanca, Spain. 

On October 12, the Very Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P., and the Rev. T. C. Don- 
lan, O.P., participated inthe all-day Vocational Forum for Religious held in the 
church of St. Thomas the Apostle, Chicago, under the auspices of the Midwest As- 
sociation of Good Counsel Club Moderators. Father Farrell gave the two confer- 
ences and conducted the question box of the morning session; Father Donlan, those 
of the afternoon. His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, 
gave the final address. Over a thousand Religious attended the meeting. 

New elementary schools were opened in St. Joseph Parish, Dubuque; Little 
Flower Parish, Billings, Montana; St. Thomas More, Chicago, and St. Mary, Elkton, 
South Dakota. Sisters were also assigned to inter-community high schools in Sioux 
City, Iowa and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. The Rev. Richard Kehoe, O.P., Wood- 
chester, England, our guest on November 1, preached on the Assumption during 
the high Mass celebrated by the Very Rev. Chaplain. 


St. Catherine Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


On August 18-27, the Rev. J. T. Carrigan, O.P., conducted the retreat for 
novices and postulants at the motherhouse. On August 27, six postulants received 
the habit, and on August 30, five novices made their first profession. Sister M. Dal- 
matius, O.P., was appointed principal of Dominican Academy, Fall River, to succeed 
Sister M. Ceslas, who was made principal of St. Francis Xavier School, Acushnet, 
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Mass. On October 9, students of the Academy held a special ceremony for Mother 
John Augustine, and Sister M. Ceslas, who sailed on the S.S. Italia October 13 for 
the Holy Year pilgrimage. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Rome, Italy 
(American Foundation) 


The Feast of the Most Holy Rosary was celebrated with the usual solemnity. 
The entire Divine Office was sung, and Solemn High Mass was celebrated by the 
Very Rev. Father Caterini, O.P., assisted by Dominican. Fathers from the Minerva. 
In the afternoon an unusually large number of the faithful took part in the pro- 
cession. Father Caterini preached the sermon; the Barnabite Fathers and Students 
from their nearby International College, sang the Benediction and other hymns. On 
October 26, two postulants received the habit, and the Very Rev. Father Caterini, 
O.P., preached the sermon. 

The Holy Year brought many visitors to the monastery, from America, Ireland, 
Scotland, England, Germany, Spain, Portugal, France, So. Africa, Australia, India 
and Ceylon. Among the recent visitors were Bishop Cialeo, O.P., of Pakistan, and 
Bishop Thomas Tharayil, Co-adjutor of Kattayam, India; the Most Rev. P. A. 
Skehan, O.P., Procurator General of the Order; the Very Rev. T. M. Sparks, O.P., 
and the Very Rev. A. Tyndal-Atkinson, O.P., Socii to the Master General; the Rev. 
Father Donohue, O.P., Procurator, and the Rev. Esmond L. Klimack, O.P., Director 
of the Confraternities of the English Province; the Rev. Fathers R. J. Slavin, O.P., 
L. M. O'Leary, O.P., J. J. McLarney, O.P., and J. N. Walsh, O.P. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


On October 1, Rosary Sunday, the annual solemn Rosary pilgrimage and dis- 
tribution of blessed roses took place. The services were conducted by the Rev. T. C. 
McGowan, O.P., and the sermon was preached by the Very Rev. Hilary J. Carpenter, 
O.P., Provincial of the English Dominican Province. Two pilgrimage groups re- 
cently visited the monastery: on October 8, the Martin de Porres Interracial Retreat 
League, and on November 1, the Catholic Action group from Chester, Pennsylvania. 
On October 15, Our Lady of the Rosary Chapter of the Third Order of St. Dominic - 
made a one-day pilgrimage to Washington. The pilgrims recited the Rosary en route, 
lunched at the Pilgrim’s Hall of the Franciscan Monastery, visited the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, and attended Solemn Compline in the chapel 
of the Dominican House of Studies. 

On October 26, one postulant received the habit, and one novice made pro- 
fession of temporary vows. The Very Rev. R. M. McDermott, O.P., presided, and 
the Rev. W. A. McLaughlin, O.P., chaplain, preached the sermon. 
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